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ENIUS, like every other power in human nature, is Ca- 
G pable of a judicious and benefieial, or of an abfurd and 
pernicious application. While it is employed in inveftigating 
ufeful truths, and enlarging the boundaries of real knowledge, it 
is rendering {uch important fervices to mankind, as to merit the 
higheft applaufe. But—whether it be, that men are not con- 
tented with that portion of reputation for originality which is 
to be acquired in the plain path of truth and common fenfe, or 
that they find it neceflary to employ the fubtleties of fophiftry in 
fupport of opinions, which party-attachments have led them to 
adopt—it frequently happens, that fuperior abilities are induftri- 
oufly occupied in erecting fanciful and paradoxical fyftems, or 
in eftablifhing doctrines inconfiftent with the great rights and 
interefts of mankind. 

Of this perverfion of genius, the difquifitions now before us 
afford a ftriking example. “The Writer (who, if we are not 
mifinformed *, has long held a place of dift:nction in the li- 
terary world) has here made ufe of his able pen, in fupporting 
feveral idle fancies, and we muft add, in detending fume dan- 
gerous tenets, Our duty to the Public, therefore, r: quires us to 


give the moft material of thefe detached pieces a diftinct confi- 
deration. 


_—_——— 





* Thefe Difquifitions are faid to have been written by the Sothor 
of An Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil, A View of the In- 
ternal Ewidence of the Chriftian Religion, and other works. 
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§2 Difquifitions on feveral Subjects. 


The topic of the firft diflertation is The Chain of Univerfa} 
Being, or the gradual advances in nature from the lower to the 
higher orders of exiftence. ‘The manner in which this progref. 
fion is performed, our Author thus explains: 

‘ The Creator hath not formed this neceflary, and beautiful fub. 
ordiration, by placing Beings of quite different natures above each 
other, but by granting fome additional quality to each fuperior 
order. in conjunction with all thofe poffefled by their inferiors; fo 
that, though they rife above each other in excellence, by means of 
thefe additional qualities, one mode of exiftence is common to them 
all, without which they never could have coalefced in one uniform and 
regular fyitem. 

‘ Thus, for inftance, in plants we find all the qualities of mere 
matter, the only order below them, folidity, extenfion, and gravity, 
with the addition of vegetation; in animals, all the properties of 
matter together with the vegetation of plants, to which is added, 
life, and inftin&t; and in man, we find all the properties of matter, 
the vegetation of plants, the life and inttinct of animals, to all which 
is fuperadded reafon. 

¢ The manner by which the confummate wifdom of the divine Ar. 
tificer has formed this gradation, fo extenfive in the whole, and fo 
imperceptible in the parts, is this:—-He conftantly unites the highet 
degree of the qualities of each inferior order to the lowelt degree of 
the fame qualities, belonging to the order next above it; by which 
means, like the colours of a fkilful painter, they are fo blended to- 
gether, and thaded off into each other, that no line of dciftin¢tion is 
any where to be feen. Thus, for inftance, folidity, extention, and 
gravity, the qualities of mere matter, being united with the lowef 
degree of vegetation, compofe a ftone; from whence this vegetative 
power afcending through an infinite variety of herbs, flowers, plants, 
and trees to its greateit perfection in the fenfitive plant, joins there 
the lowelt degree of animal life in the fhell fih, which adheres to the 
rock; and it is difficult to diftinguifh which poffeffes the greatet 
fhare, as the one fhews it only by thrinking trom the finger, and the 
other by opening to receive the water, which farrounds it. In the fame 
manner this arimal life rifes from this low beginning in the hell fh, 
throogh innumerable {pecies of infects, fithes, birds, and beails to the 
confines of reafon, where, in the dog, the monkey, and chimpanz, it 
unites fo clofely with the lowelt degree of that quality in man, that 
they cannot ealily be diftinguifhed from each other. From this low 
eft deg.ee in the brutal Hottentar, reafon, with the affiltance of learn- 
ing and fcience, a‘vances, through the various {tages of human uM 
derftanding, which rife above each other, till in a Bacon, or a New- 
ton, it attains the fummit.’ 

The explanation is ingenious, and feems to agree with the 
phenomena of nature. But, in unfolding this progrefs with fe 
{pect to human beings, the Author aflerts that man is taught 
the belief of a God and a future ftate by inftin@, as well as by 
reafon: an aflertion which fuppofes not only that. this beli¢l 
univerfally prevails, but that it muft neceflarily be found ip 
€very human being; fince all inftinéts are univerfal in the fp 
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Dij>uiftions on feveral Subjels. 83 
cies to which they belong. On fubjects of fuch moment, 9 if 
not fafer to reft our faith on the plain deductions of reafon, than 
to have recourfe te principles, the exiftence of which is uncer- 

in? 

"hs the fecond Difquifition, on Cruelty to inferior Animals, our 

Author draws the following picture : st 

‘ No {mall part of mankind derive their chief amufements from 
the deaths and fufferirgs of inferior anima's; a much greater, con- 
fider them only 2s engines of wood, or iron, ufeful in their feveral 
occupations. The carman drives his horfe, and the carpenter his 
nail, by repeated blows; and fo long as thefe produce the defired 
efiect, and they both go, they neither sefe& or care whether either 
of thein have any fenfe of feeling. The butcher knocks down the 
ftately ox with no more compaffion than the blackfmith hammers a 
horfe-thoe; and plunges his knife into the throat of she innocent 
lamb, with as little reluétance as the taylor fticks his needle into the 
collar of a coat. 

‘ If there are fome few, who, formed in a fofter mould, view with 
pity the fufferings of thefe defenceiefs creatures, there is fcarce one 
who entertains the leait idea, that juilice or gratitude can be due to 
their merits, or their fervices. ‘i he focial and friendly dog is hanged 
without remorfe, if, by barking in defence of his mafter’s perfon 
and property, he happens unknowingly to ditturb his reft: the ge- 
nerous horfe, who has carried his ungrateful malter for many years, 
with eafe and fafety, worn out with age and infirmities contraGed in 
his fervice, is by him condemned to end his miferable days in a duft- 
cart, where the more he exerts his little remains of fpirit, the more 
he is whipped, to fave his ftupid driver the trouble of whipping fome 
other, leis obedient to the lath.’ Sometimes, having been taoght the 
practice of many unnatural and -ufelefs feats in a tiding-houle, hevis 
at lait turned out, and configned to the dominion of a hackney- 
coachman, by whom he is every day corrected for performing sthofe 
tricks, which he has learned under fo long and {fevere a difcipline. 
The fluggith bear, in contradiction to his nature, js taught to dance, 
for the diverfion of a malignant mob, by placing red-hot trons under 
his feet: and the majeftic bull is tortured by every mode which ma- 
jice can invent, for no offence, but that he is gentle, and unwillin 
to affail his diabolical tormentors. Thefe, with innumerable other 
‘aGts of cruelty, injuitice, and ingratitude, are every day commitred, 
not only with impunity, bat without cenfure, and even without ob- 
fervation; but we may be affured, that they cannot finally pafs away 
annoticed, and unretaliated.’ 

To account for fuch inftances of cruelty as thefe, this Writer 
fappofes «hat man is poflefled of an innate and primary principle 
of malignity. 

* We fee children laughing at the miferies which they inflif& on 
every unfortunate anima! which comes within their power: all fa- 
Vages are ingenious in contriving, and happy in executing, the mof 
€xquilite tortures; and the common people of all countries are de- 
lighted with nothing fo much as bull-baitings, prize-fightings, exe- 
Sutions, and all {fpetacles of cruelty and horror. Though civiliza- 
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tion may in fome degree abate this native ferocity, it can never quive 
extirpate it; the moit polifhed are not afhamed to be pleafed with 
scenes of little lefs barbarity, ard, to the ditgrace of human natare, 
to dignify them with the name of fports. They arm cocks with ar. 
tificial weapon:, which nature had kincly denicd to their malevo- 
lengg, and with fhouts of appiaufe and triumph, fee them plunge 
them into each otler’s hearts; they view with delight the trembling 
deer and defencelefs hare, flying for hours in the ucmolt agonies of 
terror and defpair, and at laft, finking under fatigue, devoured by 
their mercilefs purfuers: they fee with joy the beautiful pheafane and 
harmlefs partridge drop from their flight, weliering in their blood, 
or perhaps perifhing with wounds and hunger, under the cover of 
fome fiiendly thicket to which they have in vain retreated for fafety: 
they triumph over the untafpecting iifh, whom they have decoyed by 
an infidious pretence of feeding, and drag him from his native ele. 
ment by a hook fixed to and tearing out his entrails: and, to add to 
all this, they fpared neither labour nor expence to preferve and pro. 
pegate thefe innocent animal:, for no other end, but co multiply the 
objecis of their perfecution.’ : 
Thefe are facts, it muft be acknowledged, which place the 
human fpecies in a light fufficiently difgraceful and humiliating ; 
but furely it cannot be neceflary, in order to. explain thefe ap- 
pearances, to admit an idea which implies a cenfure, not of 
human nature only, but of its Divine Author: for, if there be 
a propenfity to cruelty umiverfally belonging to the fpecies, it is 
equally difficult to juftify the ways of God, whether we fuppofe 
this principle originally imprefied upon the human mind, or fu- 
perinduced by the folly of our remote. anceftors. It is more 
confiftent with religious principles, and withal not lefs confo- 
nant to fact and experience, to fay, either that the appearances 
of cruelty are to be traced up to other primary caufes, fuch as 
the love of active exertion, the defire of fuperiority and the like; 
or (perhaps more fatisfactorily) that if there be an ho/ftile prin- 
ciple in human nature, it is nothing more than an inftinét be- 
longing to animal life, and common to all carnivorous animals, 
which in the loweft {tate of barbarifm might be neceflary for the 
prefervation of life, but which, in a ftate of civilization, ought 
to be fubdued by the fuperior powers of reafon, and the contrary 
principle of benevolence. ! 
The object of the third Difquifition is to maintain—ferioully 
as it fhould feem—the doétrine of The pre-exiftent State of Man. 
This doctrine, as the Author a/érts, is fupported by the opinion 
of the wifeft fages of antiquity, and confirmed by reafon, by all 
the appearances of nature, and by the doétrines of revelation, 
His reafonings in fupport of this doctrine are thefe: , 
‘ Itis impoffible that the conjunction of a male and female cat 
create, or bring into Being an immortal foul: they may prepare 4 
material habication for it; but there mult be an immaterial pre- 


@xilient inhabitant ready to take pofleflion. Reafon affures us, that 
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sn immortal foul, which will exift eternally after the diffolution of 
the body, muit have eternally exifted before the formation of it; for 
whatever has no end, can never have had any beginning, bet mift 
exit in fome manner which bears no relation to time, to us totally 
incompreheniible : if therefore the foul will continue to exift in a 
future life, it muit have exifted in a former. Reafon likewiie tells 
us, that an omnipotent and benevolent Creator would never have 
formed fuch a world as this, and filled it with fuch inhabitants, if 
the prefent was the only, or even the firft late of their exiltence, a 
{tate which, if unconneted with the patt and the future, feems cal- 
culated for no one purpofe intelligible to our underflandings ; nether 
of good or evil, of happinefs or mifery, of virtue or vice, of reward 
or punifhment, but a confufed jumble of them all together, proceed- 
ing from no vifible caufe, and tending to no end. But, as we are 
certain that infinite power cannot be employed without effect, nor in- 
finite wifdom without defign, we may rationally conclude, that this 
world could be defigned for nothing more than a prifon, in which we 
are a while confined to receive punifhment for the offences committed 
jn a former, and an opportunity of preparing ourfelves for the enjoy- 
ment of happinefs in a future life.’ | 
The firft of thefe arguments will have no weight with thofe 
who admit the doétrine which derives the exiftence of the men- 
tal faculties from material organization: or, on the generally 
received hypothefis concerning the foul, it may be eafily refuted 
by remarking, that the fame power which could create the ims 
material being, or fpirit, in a prior ftate, could create it at the 
time when it is to take poffeffion of the human body. ‘The ar- 
gument derived from the prefent condition of man fuppofes 
fuch a ftate of thinys in this world, as, if it were real, would 
entirely deftroy every proof either of a pait or future ftate, by 
depriving us of every argument in fupport of the wifdom and 
goodnefs of God. This favourite argument our Author, hows 
ever, illuftrates by the following gloomy.detail of the miferies of 
human life : , 
‘ This world is evidently formed for a place of punifhment, as 
well as probation ; a prifon, or houfe of correétion, to which we are 
commited, fome for a longer, and fome for a thorter period ; fome 
to the fevereit labour, others to more indulgent tafks: and if we con- 
fider it under this character, we fhall perceive it admirably fitted for 
the end for which it was intended. It is a-fpacious, beautiful, 
and durable ftruéture: it contains many various apartments, a few 
very comfortable, many tolerable, and fome extremely wretchéd: it 
1s inclofed with a fence fo impaflable, that none can furmount it but 
with the lofs of life. Its inhabitants likewife exa@ly refemble thofe 
of other prifons: they come in with malignant difpofitions, and un- 
ruly paffions, from whence, like other confined criminals, they re- 
ceive great part of punifhment by abufing and injuring each other. 
As we may fuppofe, that they have not ‘all been equally guilty, fo 
they are not ail equally miferable; the majority are permitted to pro- 
Cure a tolerable {ubfiftence by their labour, and pafs through their 
G 3 confine- 
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ment without any extraordinary penalties, except from paying theit 
fees, at their difcharge by death. Others, who perhaps fland in 
need of more fevere chaftifement, reccive it by a variety of methods ; 
fome by the moft acute, and fome by the mott tedious pains and 
difeafes ; fome by difappointments, and many by fuccefs, in their 
favourite purfuits; fome by being condemned to fi‘uations peculiarly 
unfortunate, as to thofe of extreme poverty, or fuperabundant riches; 
of defpicable meannefs, or painful pre-eminence; of galley-flaves in 
a defpotic, or minifters in a free country. If we furvey the various 
regions of the glube, what dreadful fcenes of wretchednefs every 
where prefent themfelves to our eyes! in fome, we fee thoufands 
chained to the oar, and perpetually fuffering from the inclemency of 
all weathers, and their more inclement mafters: in fome, not fewer 
condemned to wear out their miferable lives in dreary mines, de- 
prived of air and daylight; and in others, much greater numbers 
torn from their native country, their families, and friends, and fold 
to the moft inhuman of all tyrants, under whofe lath they are worn 
out with fatigue, or expire in torments. ‘The hiftory of mankind is 
indeed little more than a detail of their miferies, fome inflicted by 
the hand of Providence, and many more by their own wickednefs, 
and mutual ill-ufage. As nations, we fee them fometimes chattifed 
‘by plagues, famines, inundations, and earthquakes; and continually 
deftroying each other with fire and {word; we fee fleets and armies 
combating with favage fury, and employing againft each other every 
inftrument of torture and death, which malevolence can invent, or 
ferocity make ufe of: we fee the dying and the dead huddled to- 
gether in heaps, and weltering in each other’s blood; and can we 
be fpeétators of this horrid tragedy, without confidering the perform- 
ers as condemned criminals, compelled, like the Gladiators of the 
ancients, to receive their punifhment from each other’s hands? 
The Orator, the Poet, and the Hiftorian may celebrate them, as he- 
roes fighting for the rights and liberties of their refpedive countries ; 
but the.Chriftian Philofopher can look upon them in no other light, 
than as condemned fpirits exiled into human fieth, and fent into this 
world to chaftife each other for paft offences, As individuals, we fee 
men afflicted with innumerable difeafes, which proceed not from ac- 
cident, but are congenial with their original formations, and evi- 
dently the difpofitions of Providence, deiigned for the moft import- 
ant ends; the ftone grows in the human bladder, under the fame 
dire€tion as in the quarry, and the feeds of fcurvy, rheumatifm, and 
goat are fown in the blood, by the fame omnipotent hand which has 
cattered thofe of vegetables over the face of the earth, From thefe 
various inftruments of torture, numberlefs are the miferies which 
mankind endure; nor are thofe perhaps lefs numerous, though lefs 
vifible, which they fuffer from that treachery, injuftice, ingratitude, 
ill hamour, and perverfenefs, with which they every hour torment 
One another, interrupt the peace of fociety, and imbitter the com 
forts of domeltic life ; to all which we may add, that wonderful inge- 
nuity which they poffefs, of creating imaginary, in the abfence of 
real misforiunes; and that corrcfive quality in the human mind, 
which, for want of the proper food of bufinefs or contemplation, 
preys upon itielf, and make folitude intolerable, and thinking a - 
I paintu 
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sinful tak. Who, that furveys this melancholy pifture of the 
vefent life, cam entertain a doubt, but that it is intended for a 
fate of punifhment, and therefore mutt be fubfequent to fome for- 
mer, in which this punifhment was deferved ?? 

The Writer feems, in this paflage, to have been exceedingly 
bewildered by the image of a prifon: he has purfued the fimile, 
till he has loft fight of the original obje&. For though a pri- 
fon may be a fpacious ftructure, * inclofed with a fence fo 
jmpaflable that none can furmount it but with the lofs of life,’ 
when this is ufed as metaphorical language, defcribing this 
world, that is, the prefent condition of man, it amounts to no 
more than a fimp!e identical affertion, that whoever kil!s himfelf 
muft certainly die. 

To all the idle declamation which our Author has {pent upon 
this fubject, the reply has already been given, that if the con- 
dition of man be indeed fo forlorn and wretched as he reprefents, 
it muft be likewife entirely hopelefs; for if all be wrong at pre- 
fent, it is impoffible we fhould have any proof, that things ever 
have been, or ever will be, right. 


The confirmation of this doctrine of the pre-exiftence of man, ° 


from revelation, arifes wholly from a fanciful conftru@tion of 
thofe paflages ot Scripture which are commonly adduced in fup- 
port of the doctrine of original fin. It is indeed a wonderful 
proof of the power of a fettled predileétion for an hypothefis, 
that it has enabled our Author to difcover his favourite opinion 
in the Holy Scriptures, 

If it were neceflary to add any thing farther to overturn a 
doctrine fo feebly fupported, we might remark, that a continuity 
of confcioufnefs feems neceflary to identity of exiftence ; fo 
that, aman placed in this world without any remembrance of 
his condition and a¢tions in a prior ftate, would be perfeétly a 
new being, of whatever old materials he might be framed ; and 


confequently, that it would be the highett injuftice, to confign 


him to imprifonment, or infli& upon him punifhment, for of- 
fences committed in fuch a pre-exiftent ftate. 

We are now to follow our Author into the regions of meta- 
Phyfical fubtlety, where he appears to have loft himfelf, as many 
an unwary traveller has done before him, in a thicket of words. 
Indeed he feems apprehenfive of danger at his firft entrance ; for 
he laments, that ¢ if we fucceed in feparating and diftinguifhing 
our ideas, human language is fo formed that it will fail us in 
Our expreilion.” Since language, however, is formed from what 
We fee and experience, there may be fome reafon to fulpet, that 


Where we fing it difficult to exprefs ourfelves intelligibly, the rea- 


fon Re that we have no clear and perfectly formed ideas to convey. 

Our Author’s doctrine in his fourth Differtation is— 
and he fets out with pronouncing it certainly true—— that 
‘ ‘ 


G 4 Time, 
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Time, abftracted from the thoughts, actions and motions which 
pafs in it, is actually nothing; that it is only a mode in which 
certain created beings are ordained to exift, and in itfelf hag 
no real exiftence at all. 
_ © There feems to be (fiys he) in the nature of things, two mode 
of exiltence ; one, in which all events, palt, preient, and to come, 
appear in one view; which, if the expreffion may be allowed, T thall 
call perpetually inftantaneous; and which, as I apprehend, confi. 
tutes Kternity ; the other, in which all things are prefented fepa. 
rately and fucceflively, which produces what we call ‘Time 

‘ Of the firlt of thefe human reafon can afford us no manner of 
conception; yet it aflures us, on the ftrongeit evidence, that fuch 
mult be the exiftence of the fupreme Creator of all things, that fuch 
probably may be the exiitence of many faperior orders of created 
Beiogs, and that fuch poffibly may be our own in another ftate: to 
Beings fo conftituted, all events paft, prefent, and future, are pre- 
fented in one congregated mafs, which to us are fpread out in fuc- 
ceffion to adapt them to our temporary mode of perception: in thefe 
ideas have no fucceffion, and therefore to their thoughts, actions, or 
exiflence, time, which is fucceffion only, can bear not the leaft rela. 
tion whatfoever. To exiltence of this kind alone can eternity be- 
long ; for eternity can never be compofed of finite parts, which, 
however multiplied, can never become infinite; but muft be fome- 
thing fimple, uniform, invariable, and indivifible ; permanent, tho’ 
initantaneous, and endlefs without progreffion. ‘There are fome re- 
markable expreflions both in the Old and New Teftament, alluding 
to this mode of exillence; in the former, God is denominated J am*; 
and in the Jatter, Chrift fays, efore Abraham was, Iamt: both 
evidently implying duration without fucceflion: from whence the 
{choolmen probably derive their obf{cure notions of fuch a kind of du- 
ration, which they explain by the more obfcure term of a pund@um 

ans. 

~ With the other mode of exiftence we are fufficiently acquainted, 
being that in which Providence has placed us, and all things around 
us, during our refidence on this terretiria) globe; in which all ideas 
follow each other in our minds in a regular and uniform fucceffion, 
not unlike the tickings of a clock; and by that means all objects are 
prefented to our imaginations in the fame progreffive manner: and 
if any vary much from that ceflined pace, by too rapid, or too flow 
a motion, they immediately become to us totally imperceptible, We 
now perceive every one, as it pafies, through a {mall aperture fepa 
rately, asin the Camera Obfcura, and this we call time ; burt at the 
conclufion of this ttate we may probably exittin a manner quice dif- 
ferent; the window may be thrown open, the whole profpect appear 
at one view, and all this apparatus, which we call time, be totally 
- done away: for time is certainly nothing more, than the thifting of 
fcenes neceMary for the performance of this tragi-comical farce, which 
we are here exhibiting, and muit undoubtedly end with the concle- 
fion of the drama. I[t has no more a real eflence, independent of 
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hought and action, than fight, hearing, and fmell have, independent 
"7 ie roper organs, and the animals to whom they belong, and 
we vt ceafe to exilt, time can be no more. There are alfo fe- 
—_ a es in the fcriptures, declaring this annihilation of time, 
Te contedenetioe of all things: Aad the Angel which I faw fland 
a the fea and the earth, lifted up his hand towards heaven, and 
aon by him that liveth for ever and ever, Se. that there foculd be 
; a 
or he Reader will perceive, in this demonftration of our Au- 


thor’s curlous theorem (which we have given entire), that it con- 
fits wholly of exunctation ; and that the Writer has omitted the 
mot eflential part of the propofition, the proof. “Two things 
are aflerted, that eternity is fumething fimple and indivifible, a 
mode of exiftence in which al] events, patt, prefent, and to 
come, appear at one view, or are perfetually inflantaneous ; and 
that time, being nothing more than the fucceihon of ideas, has 
no real exiftence ; fo that, if the beings by whom this fucceffion 
js perceived were to ceafe to exift, time would be no more : 
and thefe aflertions, by the help of fevera]l amufing fimilies, and 
fome ingenious applications of fcripture-language, are fpread out 
through five pages: but after all, thefe aflertions are left wholly 
unfupported. by arguments. _— 
With refpect to the firft part of the propofition, this is not 
indeed at all wonderful: for it has always been found a very 
difficult tafk (though fome have had the courage to attempt it) 
to prove a propofition, the terms of which are apparently abfurd 
and contradictory. A mode of exiftence perpetually inflantaneous, 
endle/s without progreffien, an eternal duration to which time 
bears not the leaft relation whatfoever, is not only, as our Au- 
thor confefles, what human reafon can have no conception of, 
but totally repugnant to common fenfe. A wafer may as eafily 
be conceived to be a human body, or a aircle to be a triangle, as 
perpetual duration to be inftantaneous. The poet may be al- 
lowed to approach fo near to the verge of nonfenfe, as to fpeak 
of the Deity as filling bis own Immortal Niw. The {choolman, 
whofe time hung heavily on his hands, might be allowed to 
amufe himfelf with trying how many ways he would put the 
fame words together without conveying the glimple of an idea, 
till at length he had the good fortune to produce his puncium 
fans. But the real philofopher, who profefles himfelf engaged 
in the fearch of truth, and is capable of ferving mankind by 
ufeful inveftigations, ought to be afhamed of fuch egregious 
trifling. —The idea of omnifcience feems indeed to imply, that 
the Divine Mind is acquainted with all events, palit, prefent, 
and future. But to infer from hence, that he does not perceive 
events in the fucceilive feries in which they arife—to fay, that 
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the events which happen to-day do not appear to him as fubfe. 
quent in the order of duration to thofe which happened a thou. 
fand years ago, is to aflert that he does not perceive things as 
they really exift: not to add, that it is an affertion of which it 
is impoffible that we fhould give any proof, or form any difting 
idea. 

In fupport of the fecond part of the propofition, that time 
has no real exiftence, our Author has advanced nothing which 
has the leaft appearance of argument, except in the indireé 
form of reply to an objection. 

¢ To this opinion of the non-entity of time, it has by fome been 
objefted, that time has many attributes and powéfs inherent in its 
nature; and that whatever has attributes and powers, muft irfelf 
exift: it is infinite, fay they, and eternal, it contains all things; 
and forces itfelf on our imaginations in the abfence of ali other ex. 
iftence: but to this it may be anfwered, that the human mind is able 
in the very fame manner to realize nothing; and then all the fame 
attributes and powers are applicable with equal propriety co that nos 
thing, thus fuppofed to be fomething: 

* Nothing, thou elder brother ev’n to fhade! 

Thou had’ft a being, ere the world was made, 

And, well fix’d, art alone of ending not afraid. 
Nothing is infinite, and eternal ; that is, hath neither beginning, nor 
end: it contains all things; that is, it begins where all exittence 
ends; and therefore furrounds and contains all things: it forces ite 
felf on the mind, in the abfence of all exiftence; that is, where we 
{uppofe there is no exiftence, we muft fuppofe there is nothing; this 
exact refemblance of their attributes and powers, more plainly de- 
monftrates that time is nothing.’ 

No other reply can be neceflary to this declamation than this, 
that although poets have always claimed a licence to give an 
imaginary exiftence to ‘* airy nothing,” the writer who would 
exprefs himfelf with philofophical precifion muft fay, that No- 
thing can have no properties ; for, wherever there are properties 
they muft belong to fomething. In applying to nothing the pro- 
perties of infinity, eternity, &c. the Author feems to have cone 
founded the two ideas of non-entity and fpace: 

That the apprehenfion of the length of any portion of time 
may be different in different minds, will be allowed; but the 
portion itfelf remains unaitered: as any vifible obje@, whilft it 
appeais of different magnitudes, to eyes differently formed, of 
to the fame eye through different mediums, continues in reality 
the’fame. If we fuppofe an infect and a man to begin to live a 
the fame inftant, and the life of the infect to continue only 
through one diurnal revolution of the earth, but that of the 
man through feventy of its annual revolutions ; it may eafily be 
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the infect fhall have fuch a rapid fuccefion of 


ived, that 
nage its life may appear as long, as the life of feventy 


ars appears to the man. Mut between the inftant when the 
exiftence of the infeét is termmated, and that which clofes the 
life of the man, there is an interval, or portion of duration, 
meatured by the folar revolutions, which remains, though the 
infect does not perceive it, ana which would remain if it were 

rceived by no mind whatfoever. This portion of duration 
has fuch a real and independent exiftence, that it is impoffible 
to conceive it annihilated. If at the end of the firft day of the 
fuppofed period the earth were to ceafe to perform its diurnal 
revolution, the given portion of duration would no longer be 
divided into days ; but, though the meafure would be loit, the 


thing to be meafured would ftill remain. 
In the following paragraph our Author thus ridicules the 


ufual method of fpeaking concerning eternity : 
‘ The receipt which metaphyficians give for making eternity is 
vfually this: they take of time a fufficient quantity, and, chopping 
jt in fmall pieces, they difpofe them in imaginary lengths, which 
they diftinguifh by the names of minutes, hours, days, years, and 
ages: then, feeling in their own minds a power of multiplying thefe 
as often as they think fit, they heap millions upon millions; ard 
finding this power to be a machine, that may be worked backwards 
and forwards with equal facility, they extend their line both ways, 
and fo their eternity is completed, and fit for ufe: they then divide 
it in the middle, and out of a fingle eternity they make two, as they 
term them, @ parte ante, and a@ parte poft; each of which having one 
end, may be drawn ont, like a juggler’s ribband, as long as they 
pleafe. The contradictions fo manifeft in this fyttem, fufficrently de- 
clare its falfehood: for in adopting it, we muft acknowledge, that 
each half of this eternity is equal to the whole; that in each the 
number of days cannot exceed that of the months, nor the months 
be more numerous than the years, they being all alike infinite ; that 
whether it commenced yefierday, or ten thoufand years fince, the 
length of its duration matt be the fame ; for the length depends not 
on the beginning, but on the end, but that cannot be different, where 
there is no end at all: the abfurdity of all thefe propofitions is toe 
glaring, to ftand in need of any refutation ; for it is evident, that 
whatever contains parts, length, or numbers, can never be infinite; 
whatever had a beginning mutt have an end, becaufe beginning and 
ending are the modes of temporary exiftence: what has no end could 
have no beginning, becaufe both are equally inconfiflent with eter- 
nity. In truth, all thefe abfurdities arife from applying to eternity 
our ideas of time, which, being two modes of exiftence entirely dif- 
ferent, bear not the leaft relation to each other: time is in its nature 
finite and fuccefive; eternity infinite, and inftenraneous; and there- 
fore their properties are no more applicable to each other, than thofe 
of founds to colours, or of colours to founds; and we can no more 
form eternity out of time, than, by mixing red, blue, and green, 
We can compofe an anthem or an opera,’ 
Whatever 
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Whatever wit there may be in all this, there is certainly 
very little reafoning. The proper inference from the difficulties 
which occur on this fubject iS, that the human intelle& is ins 
capable of attaining to a pofitive and adequate idea of infinity, 
and not, that eternity and time are modes of exiftence which 
bear no relation to each other. Whatever embarraflments may 
attend the ufual mode of {peaking concerning eternity, they can. 
not be greater than thofe which will rife out of a fyftem, which 
at ence aflerts, that time owes its exiftence to, and confifts in the 
fucceffion of ideas, and that thought bears no relation to time~ 
which gives us an eternity which is inftantaneous, an everlaf. 
ing ftate which lafts not, a perpetual duration which is no dura. 
tion at all.‘ All this puzzle—to borrow our Author’s expref. 
five language—arifes from foolifhly fuppofing’ eternity to be 
fomewhat different in 4izd as well as degree from time, for want 
of making a proper ufe of the generic term duration, and conf 
dering time and eternity as different {pecies of duration, the former 
limited, the latter unlimited. 

Farther, to expofe the abfurdity of our Author’s do€trine, we 
will endeavour to fhew, that his reafoning is capable of being 
applied with equal fuccefs to the fubject of infinite fpace, ot 
Immenfity. 

Space, abftra&ted from the beings who poffefs it, is nothing; 
it is only the mode in which fome beings are ordained to exif, 
but in itfelf has no real exiftence at ail, Having acquired by 
the fight and touch the idea of extenfion, we give names to cer 
tain portions of it, compounding inches into feet, yards, miles, 
&c. But this is in faét nothing but the delufion of the ima 
gination ; for {pace is nothing but the manner in which objeés 
appear to fome beings to be nearer or more remote. There are 
in the nature of things two modes of exiftenee ; that in which 
objects are prefcnted before us, feparately, and at different dif- 
tances, which produces what we call finite {pace ; and that in 
which all objects, here, there, and every where, are feen col. 
lectively in one congregated mafs, which, if the expreffion may 
be allowed, we will call an InFinite Point. With the for- 
mer mode of exiftence we are fufficiently acquainted ; becaule 
all objects are prefented to our bodily fenfes in a feparated ftate, 
fo that we cannot but conceive of them as poffefling different 
portions of fpace. But thelfe portions of finite fpace have no 
real exiftence, independent of the mind which perceives them, 
more than fight or hearing have, independent of their prope 

organs. Of the other mode of exiftence we have no conception: 
yet we have the ftrongeft evidence that fuch muft be the exit 
ence of a being whofe habitation has no bounds; for immenfity 
can never he compofed of finite parts, which however mult- 
plied cannot become infinite, Infinite fpace muft therefore & 
5 fomething 
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fomething, which, though capable of containing all things, is 
mole, unextended, and indivifible, that is, an Infinite Point. 
“From this doétrine, eftablithed after our Author’s manner, 
+ would be eafy, ftill in his manner to ¢ cut fhort many im- 
ertinent enquiries, and fweep away many theological and me- 
taphyfical cobwebs.’ But we muft not follow him cnrough the 
long courfe of his Herculean labours. It is enough for us, that 
we have, in alliance with him, fo fuccefsfully fulfilled the 
Jover’s praver ; 
«© Ye gods! annthilate both Space and Time, 
And make two Jovers happy.” 
We fhall, in our next, pay fome attention to the political 
and theological fpeculations, which fill up the remainder of this 


{mall, but curious volume. B 
e 





Art. Il. Travelling Anecdotes through various Parts of Europe. 8vo. 
Two Volumes. Vol. 1. 6s. Becket, &c. 1782. 


HE Author profeffes to write only for the amufement of 

his Readers; and ingenioufly acknowledges, that his book 
js not calculated to afford them that fpecies of information 
which may be colleéted from Brookes’s Gazetteer, or a bare re- 
lation of the hiftory of counties and towns. Neverthelefs, 
though the Author avoids entering into a dry detail, or a regular 
narrative of places and occurrences, yet he declares that facts 
only have been worked upon, however heightened they may ap- 
pear. © The artift, fays he, who exhibits a production of ge- 
nius and {cience to public regard, firft {ketches from nature his 
outline, and conveys to his canvas the finifhing touches in his 
clofet.’ 

How far this Writer hath adhered to facts we pretend not to 
determine. Thofe which he hath related are in general of very 
little confequence; and the manner in which he hath related 
them is affeéted and fantaftic. A fentiment is fometimes hit 
off very happily ; and a ftory or two is told with vivacity and 
acutenefs, There is alfo fome leaining difcovered in this vo- 
Jume ; and fome knowledge of the world. But, take it for all 
inall, and we think it an uninterefting performance :—calcu- 
Jated rather to fatigue than amufe the Reader. The Author 
certainly attempts to catch the manner of Sterne in the Senti- 
mental Journey: but without fuccefs. He may fometimes 
ftrike out one of Sterne’s outlines; but he is incapable of his 
finifhed touches. 

The following {pecimen, from what we judge to be the beft part 
of this volume, 1s extracted trom a Jetter dated from Maeftricht ; 
It confilts or refleQions on the ftudy of antiquity, with a de- 
{cription of Atuatuca (the prefent Tongres), and is clofed with 
an 
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am account of a dialogue between an Englifh Colonel and, 
Pruffian Major (in which our Author bore a part), relating to 
the King of Pruffia: 

‘ [ am heartily glad of this opportunity of teftifying my peculia 
happinefs in having a friend like yoartelf, who has a tafte for anti. 
quity, and whole befom is at all times a fantuary for the foibles of 
a fe!low-creature—foibles !—wherefore foibles ?—furely the name i 
unjufly applied.—Is not the world to blame, when it derides the 

urfuits of men which help to fill up the dreary vacuum of life, ang 
conduét them {moothly through all its ftrange meanders? 

¢ Antiquity is a ufelefs ftudy, unlefs it tends to throw light on 
ages, from whence little or no information has been handed down to 
us; unlefs  impreffes fome awful truth, illuttrative of the virtues of 
palt ages; a monument of their vices, or a record of their Cultoms; 
whigh may ferve the moderns as a model to imitate, or an example 
tg @Ber clear of. Wherefore thould we pore with wonder and immo. 
derate regard over fome ancient remain, without reafon for the plea. 
fure we feel? The mind may be amufed; but this argues puerility, 
But when the laws, cuftoms, virtues and vices of remote ages do 
conftitute part of our fludies; when we felect thofe materials from 
the ruins of vaft empires, which point out -to us thofe errors which 
occafioned their overthrow; when they thus become the awful moni- 
tors of a fucceeding people; when by their fatal example they thow 
them how io ettablifh a more permanent exiftence; when they amend 
their legiflature, and confer that falutary knowledge, which could 
not poflibly be otherwife attained ; the veneration for antiquity bes 
comes refpectable and highly beneficial to fociety. 

‘ The faculties of men are capable of expanfion, and they are 
fruitful in their inventions; but their lives are of too fhort a period 
to bring their p!ans to perfection: —by felefting therefore the ufeful 
from ancient veftigia, they can in part make amends for the fhortnefs 
of life, and produce to their companions in fociety the happy effeds 
of their own indufiry, and the united labours of a once flourishing 
people—examples of virtue for the happinefs of the individual, anda 
combination of ufeful knowledge for the general welfare. 

‘ The reflefling antiquary, when he views the dilapidated altar, 
recals to his mind the /aze or depraved government of the Emperor 
to whofe memory it was erected; he praifes, or condemns, the mok 

triking paffages in his life; and he endeavours by his example t 
amend his own heart, or to propagate to his brethren a fpecies of 
knowledge to awaken their feelings as patriots, or to ftimulate their 
aétions as men. : 

‘ Here a coin enables him to throw fplendor on the hiftoric pages 
or a variety of other reliques, to correét the wandering fpirit of 
Geotirey of Monmouth, and to tran{mit to the world thofe data from 
whence truth and information may be drawn. 

‘ The mind of man is prone to the marvellous, and dwells with 
a fecret pleafure on things that are deeply concealed within the womb 
of time; hence fome men are fond of courting dark and myfterious 
things, without other aids than the ftreneth of their own imagint 
tions; of thefe, we may fay with Plautus, 
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pifcari in aire 

Vinari autem rete jaculo in medvo mari. Jie 
Simple and plain truth is not their reward ; but, in its ftead, th 
array the infubitamtial vapour they have caught in a plaufible form, 
which circulates abroad, bewildering the rigid enquirers after truth, 
and furnifhing matter of ridicule to lefs ferious inveitigators, | 

‘ [have fen you a plan and drawing of Atuatuca, or Aduatica Tun- 

rorum, or Tongres. ‘The drawing reprefents the ruins of the walis. 
You muft not rely on the accuracy. fince my few hours grubbing on 
the fpot, would not admit of a S:ukeley’s preciie invettigation, or che 
claflical detail of a Whitaker’s Mancenium. : 

‘ Atuatuca derives ics name from acafile *, which I conjefture 
from Cafar’s expreflion, to have been built by the Tungri, or Eu- 
brones, before Cfar’s conquett of that people; it is fi ua ed on the 
banks of the little river Jecker, about 10 miles W. from Maettricht, 
and as many to the N W. from Liege. Like the ftation at Man- 
chefter, Chefterford, and Ivelcheiier, it feems to have had its angles 
rounded; as near as [ could well judge by my eye, it concentres up- 
wards of fifty acres of ground, and 1s of the parallelogrammic form. 
Vegetius defcribes -he nature of thefe works to be more beautiful as 
they approzch in their lengrh to a third more than their breadth, 
Atuatuca, if my eye has not deceived me (for { had no time to mea- 
fure it) greatly partakes of this property. : 

‘ The Tungri were the tirft people who paffed ihe Rhine +; and 
appeared to have been the braveli among the G:rmans, The Roman 
army was abundantly recruited from them; and chey ferved in mott 
of the territories of the empire. Several infcriptions have becn found 
in Britain commemorating the Tungrian cohorts, 

‘ Here it was that Cafar conveyed his bapgage when he attacked 
Ambiorix: his. having chofen this place as a fecurity for his émpeai- 
menta wes on account of the perfect condition of the fortificationas— 


Tum, quod fuperioris anni munitiones integra manebant. 


Herce it appears, that this was one of the ilrongelt, though not the 
largett of his flative camps in this quarter. 

* In walking round the walls, | could not avoid confidering in which 
quarter the Decuman gate was fituated, wh-re the German horle en- 
deavoured to force, and where that brave Roman, P. Sextu Bacuius, 
jumping out of a fick bed, not having tatted mest for five days, 
polted himfelf, and alone fuitained the enemies blows; till, by tav- 
ing time, the garrifon recovered themfeives trom the furprize, and 
mounting the rampart made fhew of de‘ence’. Al ttle Abbe, with 
all the fale of Pierefsius, who was my friendly Cicerone on this oc- 
cafion, rejorcing in the attempt, undertock to find it out. As he 
unde:fiood perfecily well the topography of the country, | acquied 
fuficient information from him, to fix i: at C ; but, alas! this is 
all antiquarian conjecture, 

* Atuatuca was long in poffeffion of the Romans; and by the 
traces of its ancient magnificence appears to have been a municipium. 


a 


* Id Cafteili Nomen. Caf, Com. § xxx. lib. vi. 
t Vid. Tacit. t Caf. Com. § xxxv, lib, vi. 
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About a hundred vears fince, a temple of Hercules was difcovered 
here, and the ftatve found dilapidated fome dittance from it. Pliny fays 
this town had a celebrated (priig of a medicinal quality, and grearly 
beneficial in feveral difeafes*; but on this fubjedt ihe learned dif. 
agree—and on what fubject do they not difagree ? —— Some fix this 
{pring eight miles from hence, fome at Aix-la-Chapelie T 5 if you 
with to intereft yourfelf more particularly in this matter, I thal! refer 

ou to Ludovico Guicciardino, who has written very elaborately on 
the fubje&. . al Ne 

« If | were on the grand theatre of antiquity, where imperial pa. 
Jaces lie in charming picterefque ruins, mighty amphitheatres, tem. 
ples, cirques, and ocber vait piles of mafonry, fo bapptly in decay, 
that antiquaries have a large tield for conjecture and copious defcrip. 
tion, I then could tower in my fubject. With Horace and Virgil in 
my pocket, how plaufibly I might collate the feat of thefe amufing 
Roman aétions, and humbug my friends at home with! While [| 
was big in defcription, and painting, in all the inventive grace of a 
connoiflear, with what rapture I could furvey thy exhilarated brow 
turn up in all the charms of creculous wonder, Italy? Ttaly! Till 
then, my dear friend, you mutt vouchfafe to rece've the little glean. 
ings of my Flemifh peregrinations, which 1 meet with in my road, 
like Plebeian cheefe-parings to the mellow rich core of noble Par. 
mafan, 

* By the bye, I fhould have informed you in my laft, that T—, 
whom I left at Bruxelles, has been hunting al] over the town for 
Groter'ss (nfcription’, which he forgot to bring with him. He is de- 
termined to return a profeffed antiqnary—his head is turned with 
Rome and Naples, always dreaming of Pompeia and Hie culaneum, 
it his friend and patron invites him to fupper with his Opera wh—, 
and a circle of dathing Englifhmen, he probably anfwers, that he is 
engaged to {up on an applicable verfe in his claflics to fome ancient 
edifice on the precipitant river dAnio. Thefe two will never complete 
the grand Tour in each other’s company; for when T is think- 
ing of his common-place book, the great man will be praifing the 
taper leg of an actrefs,’ | 


THE PRUSSIAN MAJOR. 


* Supper was ordered on the table, and I found the Colonel fitting 
down to it in company with a Pruffian Major, There was fome com- 
bination in the acquifition which he had made of this officer’s com- 
pany— for when he had returned to the inn at Tongres, and left me 
jn company wih the Abbe, he had feen a corporal and two reeruvits 
entering the houfe; and chatting with the corporal on divers mili 
tary affairs, he found he was condudting his recruits to Maeltricht, 
and his officer recruiting in the neighbourhood, and aétually at the 
houfe we had put up at; which 1 now found was the reafon why he 
had been particular in notifying it. A difh of military difcourfe had 
been ferved up before fupper, which opened the Colonel’s character 


—_- 
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* Lib. iit. cap, 3 
+ Harduin, Pliny’s commentator, fays, the fpring of Tungri is 
Aqua Spadane, Les eaux de Spa, 
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to the Major; who, I foon perceived, contrary to the ideas I enter- 
tained of a Brandenburg veteran, was a perfect gentleman, and man 
of the world—he was humouring my friend, the Colonel, in his 
Flanders hiftorie:, and liftening with feeming deference to the vile 
campaign tuition of his barbarous German. 

‘There was a foldier’s vanity too, on the fide of the Major, who, in 
his turn, marched the firm and fteady Pruffian line, down the hill at 
Rofbach, and giving the French on all fides a regular fire by divifions 
with a vigorous emphafis, extolled the Cafarian valour and confum~ 
mate abilities of his King. The Colonel’s egotifm could avail no- 
thing in this cafe—the war of forty, in which he had ferved, did not 
farnifh an event to eclat his own prowefs, or to throw a dazzlin 
fplendour on the arms of his fond, fond country. He had no code 
whom he could honeftly praife in the prefence of this experienced 
officer, and no commemorable battle to found, againft the din of 
Pruflian emprize. The Colonel was therefore defirous of changin 
the feat of war to another quarter, and thioking the Major had “i 
ther thrown out fome oblique reflection againft the inferior abilities 
of our generals, he had conceived fome inimical ideas againft him— 
for at the names of the Duke of Cumberland, Ligonier, and Granb 
he fimply exclaimed, Brave men, but no Generals! This was ae 
mencing hoftilities with the Colonel, whofe patriot bofom lowed 
with indignation at the haughty fuperiority he fhewed for his Kin 
He now bethought himfelf of fome topic to leffen the Major's ma 
— a to oe fome refpect to his country. ' : 

o put Silefia into your hands ?—The co i 
anfwered the Major.—That I deny; the Houfe oft Drendeabe ot 
acknowledge fome thanks to England for not interpofing in rey . 
rel—we might otherwife have turned the fcale pretty tharpl mink 
you. By what m i j Pane — 

y eans? replied the Major. By granting a fubfid 
to your poor enemies the Auftrians. This part of the ftor pene 4 
nued the Major, I am not acquainted with—we are foldiers e “ 
liticians, in our country—when we fight the battles of our Sen pt 
we do not trouble our heads about the conte{t—we rejoice in ie 
cefles, and leave the effeminate fons of the cabinet, and the noliti- 
nae v4 or aB%> to fertle the rights of his poffeffions.—Ay, seatias 
rina 3 . red be: - right? where was his claim? Poor Au- 

e Major by this time had found out the drift of 
~ey he plainly faw, was mortified at his fuperior faldictthin, cad 
fini only fifhed up this argumene to vent fome of his acrim 9 
miled at his increafing warmth, and k sl 
Mile de cece as g | h, and kept up his fuperiority over the 

» by marchtng immediatel 
aah oh acces tely to the attack of Jablunka; he 
= “age yer arried the fortrefs—faw the Auitrians defeated at Mol- 
_ the brave General Schuylemburg fall by his fi 

ced the great pafs at Fry ion tere Pt: 0 
ret wala pafs at ryewalde—received a wound at Olmitz; 
me oer ty s to the army of his King gainiag the bloody victory 

* The Colonel was urwilli 
was effeAimal ing to renew the attack, for his batter 
ir <a ine by the long lift of battles, which the Major 

Rhy Ao a In reciting. 
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¢ And wherefore is your King to be fignalized above all the Ge. 
nerals of the age ?—It was now my turn to qucition the Mejor’s haut 
ton, in favour of his Frederick.—This was giving the Colonel breath 
to rally his forces, and | thought it was, in fome degree, incumbent 
on me, as an Englifhman, to koow the rights of his military afcen. 
dency. —Si:, continued I, a Loudon has been at his heels, and a 
Daun has chattifed him for his blanders—has he not faults in com. 
mon with the rett of men? ‘The very reafon why I revere him asa 
great man ; or elfe I fhould adore him as a divinity, replied the Ma. 
jor.—i know him to have great errors contraited with the moft bril. 
liant virtues.—Virtues! name them—I never heard him called a vir. 
tuous King before. The Major replied, that he had refolution to 
fhun the allurements of princely indolence—to ftudy the welfare of 
his kingdom—to brave the dangers of a campa'gn—to be alert in his 
duty, by which he fets an example to his army, and by that means 
coniticutes the principal {pring of its action—thele are virtues which 
have jultly ftiled him the Great Frederick, I anfwesed, that the al- 
lurements of princely indolence were intoxicating ; that it required 
the greateft efforts of human ability to fhun even a fmall part of the 
poifon ;) but that war might poflibly be a much greater luxury to fome 
princes, than the idle eale of royalty; for the felf-mortification they 
fubject themfelves to, is probably in their minds greatiy overbalanced, 
by their dear gratification of glory, accumulated honours to their fa 
milies, the retention of vait dominior, and an undifputed monarchy, 
which the blind zeal of their fubjeéts will be proud of maintaining, 
But where is his virtue ?—where his greatueis. ‘lhe Major in reply: 
In the confequence of his continual ftudy to aggrandize his houfe, 
which he cannot effect, but ac the expence of the eafe of his body, 
tranguiliity of mind, and the enjoyment of thofe pleafures which are 
calculated to alleviate mankind, from the moft potent ruler to the 
moit fervile flave in his dominions.—I underitand you; you hint, 
that he has forfaken the charms of lovely women, and the dainties of 
Apician tables: perhaps he has forfaken the former for a variety of 
taite, and the latter as a neceflary prefervative of life: which your 
kind may well be fond of, was it only for his apprehenfion of the 
doubtful difpenfations in the other world—but they tell me, there was 
atime of your fovereign’s life, when he enjoyed both the one and 
the other, Where is his virtue? where his greatnefs?——In the 
confequence of that abftinence—I do not enquire after the caufe—I 
look to the effects, replies the Major. What are the effects? A great 
King; a great monarchy. Let us underftand each other, Major—a 
this rate we muft only confider the refult of our aétions, and diffe 
gard the motive they {pring from ; it the means are rejected from the 
balance of our condud, fuccefs then is virtue—fuccefs you call great 
nefs?—The Pruflian Major fhook his head.—Wohat? this queftion is 
not to be defined? I grant you, ‘tis puzzling—we are fome of us 
doubtful as to the nature of good and evil—thank God, I am not the 
fophiit to argue down the moral conduét of men, and to juftify th 
principles of their vices; therefore, to my argument—You fay, yout 
King is great, becaufe he has had refolution to fhun the loxurious it 
vitations to fupinenefs ; pleafed with the fame of great acchiovestite 
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he has extended his empire at the expence of his corporal conve 
niences—he has been expofed to inclement feafuns, and fared roughly 
jn his military career—he has drawn his fword in batt'c, and expofed 
his body to the random fhot of the enemy. ‘lhe huatiman, in pur- 
fuit of game, will toil and exhauft himfelf through fatigue; he will 
defpife the inviting eafe of his couch, and laugh at the nipping froft 
of the early morn—he will cety the formidable tufk of the wounded 
boar, and rejoice in the dangers of his victory over the animal. ’ Lis 
the paffion for the chafe that expofes the hunt{man to danget-—’tis 
the patlion for war that has driven your King isto the field, from the 
effeminate pleafures of his throne. Czefar deliyhted in war and come 
motion, to flatter his ambition—Vitellius was a glucion—Nero was 
cruel—but Vefpafian was only great and virtuous. | grant that each: 
may be great in his particular paflion; if che excefs of ambition, 
gluttony, a d cruelty, may be called greatnefs. «ut forbear to fay, 
that your King has greatnefs and virtue, becaufé he has a dazzling reo 
utation, which awes the world. What if he can pur an hundred 
thoufand men in motion, with the facility of a pupper-man ;. move 
them into this quarter, and tranfport them into the other, and draw 
opon him the {urprife of all Europe by his art.~-What more —than 
that your King has a penchant for tactics. A prince ftarts up and 
takes advantage, like a Cyrus or an Alexander, of an age jut efcape 
ing from barbarifm, and adds new conquered dominions to his 
throne, by the fecrets of his fcience in war.—Let the houfe of Bran- 
denburg recede to its primitive inferiority, your King may in vain 
attempt to adorn its eicutcheon—he muft {till be content with the ori- 
ginal honours of his family —his neighbours will have learnt the fineffe 
of war as well as himfelf. But if your King is only great, becaufe 
his fubjects tremble at his nod, then the tyrant of Syracufe was truly 
great, becaufe he was feared, Give me fome ftriking example of his 
virtue—let him hear that his fubjects are not opprefled—that his 
breaft is open to the cries of humanity; that his whole life is dedi- 
cated to the happinefs of his people, and not to the precarious great- 
nefs of his name, which a fmall commotion in his kingdom would 
effetually erafe—I will then hear your King praifed, and I will ree 


‘joige in the name of a Frederick,—But, methinks, ’tis ftrange, thae 


the world will call thofe men great which it ftands in dread of—’tis 
mean: "tis paltry—for a King to purchafe his title to greatnefs on 
thefe terms. 

* I believe the Mejor was not difpleafed with my comments on his 
King’s greatnefs ; yet he pleafantly waved the fubject, and with much 
good-nature endeavoured to amufe me, by the following inftance of 
his fovereign’s generofity : 


THE PHARO TABLE, 


* Some years ago, a ftranger, dreffed in a plain citizen’s attire, 
took his feat at the Pharo-table at Aix-la-Chapelle, when the bank 
Was proclaimed more than commonly rich. After having fome li:tle 
time engaged in the common play of the table, he challenged the 
bank, and toffed his pocket-book to the banker, that he might not 
queition his faculties of payment, in cafe he loft. The banker, far- 
prifed at the boldnefs of the adventurer, and no lefs fo at his ordinary 

H2 appearance, 
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appearance, at firft hefitated to accept of the challenge; but on open. 
ing the book, and feeing bills to a prodigious amount, and on the 
ftranger’s fternly and repeatedly infifling on his compliance with the 
laws of the game, with much reluctance he prepared the cards for the 
great event. The furprife was naturally great, and all eyes attentive 
to the trembling bands of the affrighted banker, who, while the 
ftranger fat unruffied and unconcerned, turned up the card which de. 
cided bis ruin and the other’s fuccefs. ‘The table of courfe was im. 
mediately broken up, and the ftranger, in triumph, with perfeé& cool. 
nefs and ferenity of features, turned to a perfon who ftood at his 
elbow, to whom he gave orders for the charge of the money, 
Heavens! exclaimed an old infirm officer in the Auttrian fervice, and 
who hed fat next to him at the table, if I had the twentieth part of 
our fuccefs this night, I fhould be the happieft man in the univerfe, 
thou wouldft be this happy man, replied the ftranger brifkly, theo 
thou fhale have it; and, without waiting his reply, difappeared 
from the room. Some little time afterwards, the entrance of a fervant 
aftonifhed the company, as much with the extraordinary geverofity of 
the ftranger, as with his peculiar good fortune, by prefenting the 
Auftrian officer with the twentie.):; part of the Pharo-b:nk: Take 
this, Sir, fays the fervant, my maiicr requires no anfwe ; and he 
faddenly left him without exchauging anyother words. The next 
morning it was rumoured at Aix-la-Chapelle, that the King of Prufiia 
had entered the town in difguife; and on the recollection of his pers 
fon, the town foon recognized him, .o be the fuccefsful flranger at the 
Pharo-table.’ 

This ftory is not badly related: and if the other Anccdotes of 
this Traveller were equally amufing, or accompanied with re- 
fleCtions equally inftruéctive, the Reader would not fo frequently 
complain of languor, as we are convinced he wiil when perufing 
the other parts of this volume. 

We fufpest the Author to be a perfon of fortune—perhaps of 
fome diftinction fuperior to the general run of Dealers in Tra- 
vels, Tours, &c.; and who may, with great propriety, rank 
among ** the mob of gentlemen who write with eafe.” Ba 


_— 





Art. III. Evidence of our Tranfacions in the Eaff Indies ; with an 
Inquiry into the General Conduct of Great Britain to other Coun: 
tries, from the Peace of Paris, in 1763. By Mr, Parker of Lim 
coln’s-Inn. 4to. 108. 6d. Boards. Dilly. 1782. 


HIS work, which is written on principles friendly to vite 

tue and to the political rights of mankind, is introduced 

by a fhort defcription of the manners and cuftoms of the people 
of India. The Author then explains the ftate of the government 
of the Mogul empire, and of Bengal, at the beginning of the 
Englith wars in India. Proceeding in his fubjeét, inc relates the 
particulars of the war between Surajah Dowla, Nabob of Bem 
gal, and the forces of the Eaft India Company. This relation 
is fucceeded by an account of the reign of Meer Jaffier, and ¢ 
I ¢ 
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the military and political tranfactions of the Company, till the 


I. 
re oe, however, the chief obje& of Mr, Parker to exhibit 


a minute and regular hiftorical picture of the conquefts of the 
Company in India. He is more concerned to defcribe and afcer- 
tain the principles which governed and directed the proceedings 
of the fervants of the Company. ‘Thefe he reprobates in the 
fronceft terms; and it appears, as the refult of his inquiries, 
that the moft wanton oppreffions, and the moft open and flagi- 
tious cruelties, have been committed and perpetrated by the 


Englifh in Hindoftan. pul 

The evidence again the Company and its fervants, while it 
is given at great length by Mr, Parker, from the fources out of 
which his book is compiled, is abridged by him, and merits 
the attention of our Readers. 

‘ The fubftance of the evidence appears to be this—The provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriffa, were, in the year 1757, in a (tate of as 

reat fertility and plenty as any country in Europe; and inhabited 
a about fifteen millions of people, under the government of 2 
prince called Serajah Dowla, who had lately fucceeded his grand- 
father, Ally Verdi Cawn, from whom, it appears, he received this 
advice.—‘* The power of the Englith is great; fuffer them not, my 
fon, to have factories or foldiers; if you do, the country is not 

ours.” 

Serajah Dowla required the Company’s fervants not to proceed in 
fome works of ftrength, at their factory at Calcutta; and, not being 
fatisfied with the anfwers he received, he led an arr y againit the 
place, took it, and the night he entered the fort, many of the Eng- 
lifh were driven into a place which bore no proportion to their num- 
bers, for out of 146, twenty-three only remained alive the next 
morning *, and fome of thefe were afterwards treated with confi- 
derable feverity. 

* On the arrival of a fufficient force, war was begun againft Sera- 
j2h Dowla; but before they took the field, a treaty was made with 
Meer Jaflier, one of the firft fubje&s of this prince, and a general in 
his army: the fubftance of the treaty was, that Jaffier thould betray 
his mafter: he did fo, and immediately af:er the defeat of Serajah 
Dowla on the plains of Plaffey, the 23d of June 1757, Meer Jatier 
was placed in the government, by the Commander of the Kagiith 
army, and the fum of 1,23%,575 pounds appears to have been paid 
by Jaffier out of his mafter’s treafury, to the fervants of the Com- 
pany, for themfelves, the army and navy with which they were af- 
filed; and the fum of 1,800,c¢@9 pounds as reftitusion to the Com- 
pany, their fervants, and other Europeans, for loffes during the 
war. 


~~, 
2 
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* The famous, and very affecting ftory of * the Bi.ckbole’ was 
written by Governor Holwell, one of the fufferers in that fcene of 
unparaliel’d horror and diftrefs. 
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‘ In the year 1760, Meer Jaffier was depofed in favour of Coffim 
Ally Cawo, a genera} in Jafher’s army; from whom the Company’s 
fervants received 200,209 pounds, and 62,5°0 pounds as reftitution, 
Coffim appearing to have defigns of rendering himfclf independent, 
war was begun aga‘nit him, at the breaking out of which, he put ta 
death near three hundred perfons, chicfly Engtifh. He was foon 
obliged to retire, with his army, into the dominions of Shujah Dowla, 
a neighbouring prince, and one of the greaceft powers in that part of 
India. 

© Meer Jaffer was reftored to the government in 1753; and on this 
occafion divided amonytt the C mpany’s fervants the fum of 437,499 
pounds; and 975,cco pound: was received of him as reititution 
mone y- 

‘ Tne delivery of Coffim was demanded of Shujah Dowla; and 
that prince not complying with the cemand, the war was Carried into 
his country : dur.ny it continuance (in January 1765) Meer Jaffer 
died, and his fecord fon, the eldeft living, was advanced to the go. 
vernment, before an infant fon of his elder bother The Company’s 
fervants had the fum of 139,357 pounds divided amongitthem. And 
about this time, the Commander in Chief received, for himfelf, his 
familv, and the army, the fum of 62,666 pounds. 

Shuj -h Dowla, after being more thah once defeated, his countr 
made the feat of war. and himfelf clofely preffed, and unable to hold 
Ou! againtt the Englifh army, cait himlelf upon the compaflion of the 
Commander; and with this prince, the iervants of the Company alfo 
go: into their power the heir or claim .nt of the Mogul empire; and 
fiom this perfonage were taken grants for as much as it was thought 
advileable jor them to have; which was, the whole revenues of Ben- 
ga!, Babar, and Oriffa, in the name of the India Company, conti- 
nuing the gove:nment in the name of the Nabob Meer Jafiier’s fon, 
to whom the Company’s fervants gave a yearly allowance for the fup- 
port of his dignity ; and they appointed a further fum to be paid an- 
nually to the Emperor, from whem they took the title to the revenues 
of the country, A treaty of peace was figned with Shvjah Dowla, 
who was left in the poffeffion of his dominions: the fum of 533,333 
pounds was paid by him, on this occafion, for the ufe of the Com- 
pany; and the fum of go,gg9 pounds was rece.ved about this time, 
by two of the Company's principal fervants, as prefents from the 
Emperor, tne Begum o: Queen of Bengal, and from one of the Chiefs 
of che country, 

‘ the foums received on the occafions that have been mentioned, 
by the fervants of the Company, amount together to 5,<¢90,198 
pouncs; and the whole fum received for the ufe of the Company, 
from the beginning of the war in 1757 to 1771, is 23,892,715 
pounds; together, 29,482,¢13 pounds. 

* In September 1765, when the Company's fervants had concluded 
all things with the country powers, they formed themfelves into 4 
fociety of trade, the capital ftock of which was divided into fixty 
fhares ; the civil and military fervants of the Company were the fole 
proprietors, The fame perions were now mafters of the couatry 
by mili ary force; they appointed the Minifters of state, and cols 

fected the revenues in ihe name of the Eaft India Company ; and 
rhey 














they were merchants, pofiefled of an exclufive trade, on their own 
account, in articles of common ufe among the natives of the country. 

; There does not appear to be any evidence, among the papers 

from which the'e are taken *, of the fums made by this trade ; the 
duties payable to the India Company, on two of the articles, were 
imated to produce from 150 to 160,0co!l, a year, 
‘ The fum of the evidence which thefe papers conta'n appear to 
be—That we have poffetied ourfeives by force of a country in India, 
yielding a clear revenue ©: more than a million and an half of pounds 
iterling a-year—That from the beginning of our firtt war in 1757, to 
the year 1771, it is acknowledged or proved, that the Company and 
its fervants received between twenty-nine and thirty millions of 
pounds tterling from the princes of india and their fubjects, befides a 
fom not known, ari‘ing from the exclulive trade which the Company’s 
civil and military fervants took to themfelves. after they had ob- 
tained all the power of abfolute governors over the people of the Pro- 
vinces, called the Terricorial Acquititions of the Eait India Com- 
pany. , 

‘ The events that took place amongft the people of thefe provinces, 
after we had pofieffed ourleives of the power of governing them, have 
been related on very good authority, but not having copies of thofe 
accounts fent home from India, the fub.tance only of what is believed 
to have taken place after the conqueft, is mentioned, in an enquiry 
into the general conduc of this country to other countries, publithed 
heres ith.’ 

There can be no pofition more clear than that avarice was the 
governing motive of the Company and its fervants, and thata 
tyrannical force was the means employed by them to gratify 
that infatiable pafion. But while the mind furveys with indig- 
nation the influence of this deteftable motive, or principle, and 
the devaftations and enormities which it has produced, it is 
impoffible not to remember, that the Company and its fervants 
have enjoyed the general fanction of the community of Great 
Britain. The Britith legiflature is, of confequence, to be 

lamed in a principal degree for the evils which have been fuf- 
fered in the Eaft. If it did not command them, it has virtually, 
at leaft, protected the offenders; and as the conquefts that have 
been made in Hindoftan cannot be juftified, it muft be regarded 
as {tanding in an avowed oppofition to the maxims of political 
law, as well as of natural juftice, This, we acknowledge, is a 
very tender point; but we muft think, that it would become 
the integrity of our minifters to fubmit it to the wifdom of the 
two houles of parliament. The errors which at different times 
have been committed by the Legiflature, we know, are properly 
to be imputed to thofe, who by their ftation were nec effarily em- 
ployed in directing its movements. They are, accordingly, in 
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* Reports of the Committee of the Houfe of Commons in 1772 


and 1773. 
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effect, the errors of particular ftatefmen ; and it is in this light 
only that they are to be reprobated. For when one parliament 
overturns the proceedings of another, it may pay the greatet 
refpeét to the conftitution, and relieve it from the wrongs which 
corrupt minifters had feduced it to approve. 

Mr. Parker after having exprefled his warm difapprobation of 
Great Britain in her conduct with regard to India, carries his 
attention to her behaviour to other countries. He cenfures her 
treatment of the inhabitants of Africa, and of the Caribbees of 
St Vincent. He blames her for having neglected to affift the 
Corficans againft France ; and he is of opinion, that fhe fhould 
have joined with the Turks againft the Ruffians. In this divi. 
fion of his work he appears to reafon with lefs force than in his 
inquiries concerning Indian affairs. 

But while we approve in general the patriotic and benevolent 
fentiments of our Author, we cannot but obferve, that they are 
not altogether founded upon the liberal bafis of philofophy, 
There is a tin€ture of what a Voltaire, a Roufleau, or a Hume, 
would ftyle fanaticifm, which runs through his work, and may, 
in the opinion of your ** Citizens of the world,” detra& from its 
value. With regard to compofition, alfo, it appears to be, in 
fome inftances, defe&tive. In an age, when the public ear is 
refined, it becomes the candidate for literary honour to afpire, at 
Jeaft, to grace and elegance. But the Author makes no vigor. 
ous attempt of this kind; and his language and periods are 
too often heavy and unharmonious. , SE 
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Art IV. Letters cn Thelypbthora: with an occafional Prologue and 
Epilogue. By the Author, 8vo. 33. Dodfley. 1782. © 


S @ eerenhgan contempt is the laft refuge of chagrin ; and 
when a writer finds it too difficult a tafk to confute his 
opponent, he may think ita very eafy thing to abufe him.— 
In the progrefs of our literary warfare, we have frequently feen 
this remark verified: but, if it needed illuftration, the work be- 
fore us would ferve inftead of a thoufand other proofs. 

Mr Madan, finding himfelf totally incapable of procuring a 
name in the common and obvious walks of literature, ftruck 
into a bye path, that had been long and defervedly neglected; 
and hoped to fupply the want of merit by the affectation of fin 
gularity. This is the beft apology we can make for his cone 
duct; though fome of his oid acquaintance are backward to 
admit it, and have publicly deciared it as their opinion, that his 
motives lay deeper than his vanity ; or, at leaft, that what was 
generated in conceit, grew into malignity. Whatever were the 
motives of this Writer, he hath undoubtedly miffed his end 


His TuHetyrurucnha did indeed excite attention ; but it did 
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name. The Author was execrated by the pious 


not gain him a , : 
of every party while the fenfidle of no party paid any tribute 
of applaule to his underftanding. His work fhocked the former, 


and difgufted the latter 5 and while the Methodift was lamenting 
the apoftate, the wit was ridiculing the pedant.—T he Letters 
now publifhed will not alter the opinions of either. We 
never perufed any productions of this fort that had lefs to inte- 
reft, or more to difguft, a curious or a delicate mind. The little 
that is good is trite and common : the reft confifts of falfe and 
futile criticifm ; grofs and vulgar abufe; a few ftories from a 
‘eft-book, with a compliment to the favourite apologues of his 
other Goofe ! 
“i a fpecimen of the very polite manner in which this writer 
(who hath the affurance to call himfelf a Gentleman !) treats his 
opponents, we prefent the Reader with the following—which 
indeed may be faid to contain an epitome of all the letters which 
compofe this volume: ‘ I look on fuch fatyrifts, whether in 
verfe or profe, to be of the flea-kind, full of venom, but with- 
out the power of doing any hurt that is eflential ; therefore you 
will give me credit when ] affure you, that I efteem the Verfes 
and the two pamphlets which you fent me, as of no higher con 
fequence either to me or my book than fo many fica-dites. I 
might carry on the metaphor ftill farther, and add, that as dirti- 
nefs is faid to breed fleas, fo low, narrow, ignorant, mean, pre- 
judiced, illiberal minds breed this kind of criticifms.’? This 
metaphar, however, is not confiftent with itfelf. It fhould have 
been ‘carried on in toe following manner; viz. ** As dirtinefs 
breeds fleas, fo low, narrow, ignorant, mean, prejudiced, illis 
beral (or to fum up every epithet in his own metaphor), dirty 
books breed critics of the fame dirty character, and which are 
fure to ftick to the filth that generated them.” We pretend not 
to guefs either at the Verjes or the two pamphlets which occa- 
fioned this unfavoury metaphor. Thelyphthara bred many dirty 
things. The Mute of Cotytta hymned its honours; and the 
“* Nymphs of King’s Place” joiwed in the chorus ! 
ct he MonTHLY Reviewers are the only perfons whom 
Mr. Madan hath condefcended to anfwer by any thing which 
bears the form of criticifm. Undoubtedly they muft tec] them- 
felves flattered by fuch fingular attention; while the other op- 
ponents of Thelyphthora, who entered the lifts, armed cap-d-pee 
for the combat, are thrown together by this mighty champion 
none undiitinguifhed groupe, as obje&s coo iniignificant for 
Contention. Mr, Madan, inftead of giving an explicit reafon 
for his © filence with refpect to the publications he was preiled 
Arena leaves it to be inferred from the following tiory: 
have heard (fays he) an anecdote of a certain great lawyer, 
who was twice Lord Chancellor of England, that when he was 
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a young man at the bar, he ufed frequently to come from the 
the Temple to Weftminiter Hall by water. One day, as he 
and fome other young barrifters, were on their voyage in a boat 
together, they were rowed up to by a waterman, who wasa 
great adept in what was then much in vogue, and termed water. 
language. The fellow, who thought a cargo of lawyers no bad 
object for his talent to exercile itielf upon, let fly a broadfide of 
two of the loweft and moft impudent abule that heart could 
conceive, or tongue could utter, Mr. C, fat unmoved, foft! 
defiring his friends to be quite filent, giving a charge alfo of a 
Jike nature to the watermen who were rowing them. The fel. 
Jow, who was in a {culler, pulling againit the tide, and fweat. 
ing and {wearing amain, grew furious at finding his /hot take fo 
little place, and that he could not make the gen'lemen angry= 
“* What the devil,” fays the fellow, making a violent effort to 

et clofe along: fide the boat, ‘* can’t ye hear, or can’t ye fpeak, 
and be damn’d to ye!” —Row on fellow, fays Mr. C. very calm. 
ly, you have the beft of it—The hero dropped aftern, mutter- 
ing and growling.” Though Mr. Madan leaves his other ane 
tagonifts in pofleffion of the ficld without contending for the 
honour of it, yet, before he telis the Monthly Reviewers that they 
have the bef of it, he deigns to difpute the point with them inch 
by inch; and that too, from eavjz all the way to si@>! For 
JAIOS is his Abracadabra. There is Magic in it! He wearsit 
as the Pharifees their phylacieries, He diipenfes it as conjurers 
their talifmans. Yea, it is infcribed on his forehead, like 
MYZTHPION on the Mother of Harlets. 

In the onfet of his criticifm, he is pleafed to compliment us 
with the title of Meffeurs. The compliment is not original. 
It was borrowed from Tri/fram Shandy;—a book Mr. Madan 
hath been fo long accuftomed to the ftudy of, that he appears to 
be a complete mafter of every thing in it-—eéxcept its wit and 
jts LEARNING. 

We fhall leave Mr. Madan in the full enjoyment of his little 
triumph o’er an error of the prefs ;—for fuch it was; nor was 
this the only inftance in which the Printer had miftaken the 
Critic’s very obfcure hand-writing in a fimilar termination of @ 
and x.—Let him enjoy this little triumph. It is his only one: 
and as it is fo {mall, it would be cruel to refufe it! 

We fhal! now attend ferioufly to the principal objeét in his 
reply to our criticifms on Thelyphthora; and, after giving a fait 
reprefentation of the matter in difpute, we will fubmit to the 
decifions of the learned. 

Mr. Madan’s fyftem of polygamy, by giving to the man 
a more reftraining power over the wife, than fhe can claim over 
her hufband, is tuppofed to militate againft the precept of the 
Apoftle St. Paul, 1 Cor, vii. 2. * Let every man have his own 
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and let every woman have her own hufband.” This 
feems to put both on an equal footing, and makes their claims 
reciprocally reftrictive., Mr. Madan combate this objection ; 
and attempts to evade the force of it by obferving, that as there 
38 diftinction in the original Greek in the terms which ex prefs 
the connection between the hufband and the wife, that diftinc- 
tion muft imply fome difference in the relation itfelf, and the 
obligations which arife out of it. The text in the original is as 
follows: sxasG@? Thy EuuT# YuVasiKa EYETW, Hy EXASN TCV suey 
endo EXETH. Now (Air. Madan’s pofition is, that ears hath 
not the emphatic meaning that ssov hath. The former fimply 
exprefles a general pofieflion ; the latter mak«s that pofle Mion ap- 
ropriate and peculiar. Finis he illuftrates by a parallel pailage, 
Rom. xiv. 4. ** To HIS OWN matter he ftandeth or falleth.” 
cw TAIQ xvpiw, &c, &. The inference he draws from his 
seafonings on the difference between the terms in queition is this 
—As a mafter who is faid to have HIS fervant (dsA\G@ sexutx) is 
not thereby fuppofed to be fo reftricted to that fervant as not to 
have another if he pleafes; fo when a man is faid to have HIS 
wife (yun exaure), he is not by the expreflion fuppofed to be 
fo bound to one, as not to have another, or as many wives as 
he may think fit. The term eauta hath nothing appropriate or 
emphatical in it. But when ic is faid, that a fervant is to obey 
HIs OWN matter (xupiG- sdsGe), it means, that that mafter is 
fo peculiarly and folely HIs mafter, and his obedience is fo re- 
ftri€ted to him, that he cannot by right have any other. So 
alfo, when it is faid, that a woman ought to have HER OWN 
hufband (avng sdsG»), the term emphatically imports, that fhe 
is bound fo peculiarly to him, and to him a/one, that fhe ought 
not to have another hufband.—-—We have put Mr. Madan’s 
argument in the cleareft point of view that we are able; and 
given to it all the force that we think it capable of receiving, 
We fhall now flate the fubftance of our reply to it.—Our ge- 
neral pofition was, that ezure and svGp expre/s the fame precife 
idea. Our meaning was, that the former is as appropriate and 
rofrictive as the latter ; particularly in the inftances adduced by 
Mr. M, himfelf, We obferved, that the term 1d:G is not only 
applied to xupiG but to dyaG» too. Vid. Matth, xxv. 14.— 
“called HIs OWN fervants” (exaAgte tus IAIOYTE dsazc). On 
Mr. Madan’s reafoning it would follow, that thofe fervants had 
aright over the mafter; that he was fo reftricted to them by 
fome peculiar tie of appropriation that he could have no other {er- 
vants belides thofe who claimed the privilege of JAIO[; no 
more than a wife could have any other hufband befides the man 
who claimed the privilege of LAIOZ. We farther obferved, 
that vies cavrs—the fon of HIMSELF, as flrongly exprefles the 
felation between God and the blefled Jefus as viGp siG, Hs 
OWN 
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owN Son: and that, when both were ufed in the fame chapter, 
we had little doubt but the Apoftle affixed to each the fame fre. 
cife idea. 

y We confidered Mr. Madan’s arguments on thefe words as the 
mere cavils of difingenuity and prejudice :—artifices totally up, 
worthy of the fcholar and the divine! We think fo ftill, not. 
withftanding every thing he hath advanced, with fo much pain 
and petulance, to corroborate his former pofitions, 

To the inftances we have already produced, to fhew tha 
savts may exprefs the full force of idi@, we fhall only add 
the two following, and leave the Reader to determine who hath 
the beft of the argument—the Reviewers with their exura, of 
Mr. Madan with his IAIOS. 

2 Theff. ii. 6. And now ye know what withboldeth, that he [the 
Man of Sinj might be revealed in His time, ev tT» EATTOY xaupy, 
Now we afk Mr. Madan himéelf, if exurs doth not exprefs all 
that could potlibly have been exprefled by his own sdiw. Doth 
it not mean a PECULIAR, and DESTINED period? and what 
would he have more? 

Eph. v. 28, 29. So ought men to dove their wives as their own 
bodies (ws ta eavtwy cwuuta) ; he that loveth his wife, loveth him. 
Self (cavrov) ; for no man ever yet hated his own flefh (rnv eavea 
gupxx). Would rx dix camara, or thy diay oxen, have exe 
prefled the Apoftle’s idea more particularly, or with more appre 

riate defignation ? 

We could multiply inftances ; but thefe two are fufficient, 
And we again repeat our former aflertion, on the footing of te 
newed evidence, that all that hath been advanced by this 
Writer, turns upon a quibble, or words equally illiterate and 
difingenyous. 

As to the other points difcufled in thefe Letters—the Farrag 
libelli, we have little to fay. Andeed fo “ttle is faid on his part, 
that if we were inclined to be copious, we fhould be obliged to 
furnifh the materials ourfelves. We have other bufinefs to 
mind, where, if we exercife our invention, the fubjeé will & 
of fuficient confequence to recompence our trouble. 

We cannot, however, conclude this article, without taking 
notice of the airs of /anéity which this writer ftill affumes. 
Tere is no beating him off from the tabernacle. He will 
thruft his head inso it, in fpite of every attempt to keep him 
back: and conftantly reminds us of a ftory, which, as he ii 
fond of ffories, we will attempt to relate after bis own manntt 
for, alas! folly is catching !—A few years fince, two culprits 
were conveyed to Tyburn, The one was a highwayman, of high 
character in his vocation—a ftately, well-drefled fellow. The 
other was a poor, piiiful footpad, who had been a taylor. 
highwayman mounted the cart with an air of freedom and com 
fequencty 
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etermined to be hanged like a gentleman: the foot- 
gence, 0 his manner, and sitadal the vehicle with as much 
eale wad dignity as if he had been fomething more than a tay- 
lor, and took his feat clofe by the fide of the highwayman, 
This was too afluming! ‘The highwayman edged off a little. 
The footpa:! edged on. At laft, as a fiilent hint was infufficient 
to make the taylor keep his diitance, the gentleman, when they 
srrived at Tyburn, fpoke to him, and begged him to ftand off, 
for that he was ‘* a dirty fellow and ftunk abominably. The 
reflection was fo provoking that the taylor cried out—‘* Hey- 
dey !—what the devil is here to do? Don’t be fo proud! I have 


as much right to be here as you have.” PR. a--k 





—_ 


Art. V. Tales in Verfe.. By Mr. Pinkerton. 4to. 38 Dodfley. 
1782. 


FO tell a ftory with grace, is an enviable accomplifhment 
T that feldom is attained. In the poetical clafs of ftory- 
tellers, Fontaine and Prior are, perhaps, the foremoft. Our 
Author’s model is the former; who, indeed, may be {aid alfo 
to have been the model of Prior. Of the rules which Fontaine 
has laid down for the compofition of a tale, the refult is, as 
Mr. Pinkerton rightly obferves, ** that the circumftances of the 
ftory be few, and that the manner of telling a tale in verfe be 
regarded as its principal merit.” ‘That the principal metit of a 
tale, whether in verfe or profe, lies in the manner of telling it, 
is not to be denied ; but why the circumftances of a tale are to 
be few, will admit of debate: it is fufficient, furely, that they 
are not crowded. A comic tale, naked of incident, notwith- 
flanding it may be fpun out to a confiderable length, is at beft 
but a protracted epigram. Such, for inftance, is this of Mr, 
Pinkerton’s : 


THE PILGRIM. 


* Good reader, if you do not like this book, 
Pray fet it by. 
Whether with {miles or frowns you on it look 
What care [? 
Go about your bufinefs, a; 
I write to pleafe myfelf, not you; 
But thould be doubly pleafec, were you pleafed tco. 
Another ftory ? Why, 
We thall try. 
Let us pray. 
O Mafe, I have a Tale to {ing or fay; 
Affit me, or | lofe the day 
Brief is a poet’s prayer 
Cath, Cafhh—his only want and care. 
Hans 
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Hans and his wife had long tried a!l endeavour 
To make a boy, but flill wee at a ftand; 
At length he adds the cockie to his beaver, 
And goes a pilgrim to the Holy Land. 
Three years reitored him to his longing fpoufe ; 
Behold, faid fhe, the faints have heard your vows, 
Three boys await a bicfling from your hand?’ 


If the merit of this tale lies in the manner of telling it, the 
Author wou!d do us a kindnels to point it out. What, in the 
name of common fenfe, has the rubbifh of the firft fourteen 
lines to do with the epigram, or tale (no matter what it may be 
called), of ‘which it is intended to be the preliminary introduc. 
‘tion? With equal propriety might it have been placed at the 
head of any other in this multifarious collection. A paflage fo 
egually devoid of wit, of humour, of poetry, or of meaning, is 
not eafily to be met with. Though not quite fo exceptionable, 
there are, however, many paflages that too much refemble it, 
Whatever may be the effect that this irregular mode of verfifi- 
cation has in the French language, it fhould feem, if we may 
judge by the fuccefs of thofe who have attempted it, not much 
fuited to the genius of ours. The only principle, on which, 
with any fhadow of reafon, fuch licentious deviation from eftas 
blifhed praétice can be defended, feems to be, that it gives, be- 
fides the opportunity of being concife, that familiar and collo. 
quial air which is ufually expected in the compofition of a tale, 
And yet thefe very advantages of which the Author ought to 
have availed himfelf, and which only could have been his exe 
cufe, he has very frequently neglected. What confinement 
of meafure, even of the moft rigidly exa&t, could have produced 
harfher inverfions than are to be met with in thefe lines : 

‘ Satan tn full conclave 
Pronounced this fpeech ; 
Tf thefe good folks the truth declared have 
Our glory to increafe they may us teach.’ 

By this method of clipping out a fentence into lines of fuch 
arbitrary and accidental lengths, in which all reference to har- 
mony feems almoft totally neglected, there is fcarcely any profe, 
even the fobereft and dulleit, that might not, with very little 
trouble, be cut up into fuch verfe, if verfe it may called, as this. 
Noiwithftanding ail the f{pecious arguments that may be ai: 
vanced to palliate or defend the praétice, the truth is, it orl 

inates in idlenefs: and where idlenefs is the parent, it is not 
to be wondered at if dulnefs or folly fhould fometimes be the 
roduce. 

Though perhaps Mr, Pinkerton may not, at firft, much 1 
lith the freedom with which we have exprefled ourfelves on the 


foregoing fubject; yet, if we fhould be the means of diverting 
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him from a practice, from which he in vain looks for celebrity, 
fhall expect to have in the end, what we certainly fhall be 
titled to, his thanks. It is merely from kindnefs to him, in 
confequence of proofs he has given of being capable of better 
xertions, that we fay fo much, . 

Of thefe better exertions it 1s but reafonable and juft that 
fome fpecimen fhould be given. It is neceflary to premile, that 
thefe tales are not all of the comic caft. The Writer’s moft 
faccefsful excurfions are into the regions of romance, of allegory, 
and of the terrible and pathetic. ‘The Reader will not be dif- 


pleafed with the following : 


‘ Have ye not feen the flower of love 
Her virgin {weets difplay, 
When on her damafk cheek defcends 
The golden light of day? 


Have ye not feen the light of day 

From ocean’s azure verge 

Thro’ jetty clouds, with fovereiga glance 
And rofy {miles, emerge? 


€ 


Have ye not feen fair Adelaide 

Far richer charms difclofe ? 

Her eyes to e:nulate the fun, 
er cheeks to mock the rofe? 


A brighter dame fure Ebro hoar 
Ne’er faw his lucid wave, 
Lottering his fowery vales along, 
With wanton wonder lave. 


fondrigo was her valiant fire ; 
An ancient baron he; 
Fond of his child, but fonder yet 
Of {late and pedigree. 


His daughter was his fole delight, 
But wealth his only care. 
Unknown to him each pleafure was 
That penury may fhare. 


Unknown to him each pleafure was, 
Save thofe that peace deftroy ; 
Unknown compafiion’s gencrous pang, 
The blifs of giving joy. 

Fis sich demefnes extended far 

By Ebro’s thymy fide: 

In whofe clear glafs his fpiry towers 
Beheld their glittering pride, 


Gaziro’s caftle nigh arofe ; 

A wealthy peer and bold, 

But much too far advane’d in years 
A damfel’s heart to hold. 


Oft 
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Oft beauteous Adelaide he faw ; 
'To fee was to admire; 

And foon the faow of age began 
To melt in amorous fire. 


He to Mondrigo fpoke his with 

‘The blooming fair to wed : 
Nor thought how ill the flowers of {pring 
Become the wintry head. 


Yet did the father hear with joy, 
And give with joy confent: 

So rich and high a match beyond 
His dreams or withes went. 


Young Adelaide, that evil hour, 
Was loft amid the grove 

To gather flowers; as yet unknown 
The dangerous flower of love. 


On her return what forrow filled 
Her heart, yet new to ill, 

When fpoke her fire Gaziro’s with, 
And fpoke it as his will! 


She feemed as the devoted wretch 

Who hears his funeral knell. 

Fell from her hand the gathered flowers, 
And faded as they fell. 


So faded all her hopes of joy 3 

Her fire too well the knew, 

To dream that love or reafon might 
His haughty mind fubdue.’ 


On the day of her marriage fhe takes poifon, and expires at 
the altar during the nuptial ceremony. 


O’er the wan corfe the frantic fire ' 
His hoary treffes tore: 

And foon a hermit’s life afflumed 

His folly to deplore. 

In wild Zingara’s odorous vale 

The virgin’s grave is feen ; 

The primrofe and the violet deck 

The fod, for ever green. 


And there the hind and rural maid 


Exchange the melting foal ; 


‘** Ah, never may our loves,” they fay, 
** Relentlefs power controul!” 


Oft by the rill that murmors nigh 
Have fairy fhapes appeared ; 
And thro’ the filence of the night 
Is fairy mafic heard,” 
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et. VI. Critical ConjeZures and OLfervations on the New Teftament, 
Collected from various Authors, as well in regard to Words as 
Pointing, with the Reafons on which both are founded, By Ww. 
Bowyer. The Third Edition, much enlarged. 4to. 11. a8. in 


“Boards. Nichols. 1782. 


ONJECTURAL criticifm, particularly when it is exer- 
cifed on the facred writings, is peculiarly delicate and 
hazardous. It requires great fagacity and great caution. Of 
blind and bold adventurers the lift is numerous :—of thofe whofe 
vanity tempted them to ftrike out of the beaten path in queft of 
fomething new; or of thofe whofe bigoted attachment to fome 
darling fyftem hath given every conjecture, that tended to fup- 
port it, the credit of truth. This publication prefents us 
with many of each clafs. We have Arians conjedturing in fpite 
of the Trinity ; and the Socinian, in a bold defiance of the 
atonement. We have Athanafians making reprifals on the one, 
and Calvinifts on the other; whilft the Infidel, ftanding aloof 
from the dubious ftrife, is indifferent who wins, fo long as reli- 
gion lofes the day ! 

That there fhould be much futile criticifm, and many idle and 
improbable conjectures, in fo large a work as the prefent, is not 
to be wondered at. However, the wonder would have been 
greater, if, from fo learned a collector, the curious Reader had 
not met with an ample recompentfe. 

Of the firft edition of this valuable work we gave fome ac- 
count at its original publication. It will now only be expected 
of us to fpeak of its prefent enlarged and improved ftate. 

‘It is (fays Mr. Nichols) in full compliance with the wifhes 
of the original colleétor of thefe conjectures, that a new and en- 
larged edition is now fubmitted to the Public. After having 
been abundantly honoured with the approbation of the learned 
on the continent, as well as in this kingdom, Mr. Bowyer 
confidered it as a duty incumbent on him to revife his former 
labours. With this view, he had prepared a copy for the prefs 
which is the ground-work of the prefent volume; and has fince 
been confiderably augmented by the liberty of tranfcribing from 
the margin of Mr. Markland’s Greek Teftament fuch new ob- 
fetvations as were fuitable to the plan. For this invaluable ac- 
quifition the Reader is indebted to that liberal attention to pro- 
mote the caufe of virtue and religion, which is one of the many 
well-known exceliencies of Dr. Heberden. 

* Confcious of the inadequatene(s of his own abilities the pre- 
fent editor would not have pretumed to venture on a tafk of fuch 
importance, as well as difficulty, if he had not been encouraged 
throughout by the unremitted labours and friendfhip of Dr. 

. whofe regard for the memory of Mr. Bowyer, and dif- 
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tinguifhed zeal for the interefts of facred literature, have 
prompted him, not only to enrich the volume with a confiderable 
number of new notes, but alfo kindly and attentively to fuper. 
intend the correction of the whole. 

© Independent of the honour fuch communications have con. 
ferred, it would be unjuft, if the Editor did not alfo here ac. 
knowledge, how greatly he is indebted for the many valuable 
notes he has received from the Hon. and Right Rev. Dr, Bar. 
rington, Lord Bifhop of Landaff; from Sir John David Mi. 
chaelis, the learned Profeflor at Gottingen ; from the Rev. Mr, 
Stephen Wetton of Exeter College Oxtord ; from the Rev, Mr, 
Ifaac Goflet ; and fome other excellent friends, whofe names, as 
they occur lefs frequently, it will be unneceflary here to enu- 
merate.’ 

With refpect to conjectural criticifm, Bifhop Barrington layy 
down a pofition of great confequence; and it deferves peculiar 
notice at this time, becaufe it is the profefled principle of the 
work before us. ‘* Readings authorifed by MSS. or early ver. 
fions, appear to be the only folid foundation on which alterations 
may be fafely built: and, where a critic propofes a conjeure 
unfupported by either, it feems neceflary to apprize the world 
that he does it on a prefumption that future difcoveries may give 
a fanction to his emendation.” *£ In this light only (fays Mr, 
Nichols) do the following conjectures prefume to claim the 
Reader’s notice or regard,’ 

We wiil prefent our Readers with a few fpecimens of addi- 
tional conjectures and obfervations, which we think deferving of 
attention, and which do credit to the fagacity of the ingeniow 
and learned gentlemen who have contributed to the improve 
ment of this ufeful colleétion. | 

A paflage which infidelity hath much cavilled at is, we think, 
fet in a very clear light by Dr. Markland—who, as he followed 
Bilhop Kidder’s moft ingenious il!uftration of the paflage, frank) 
acknowledged the obligation; though Dr. Macknight, under th 
fame obligation, had not the fame candor. The pafflage is th 
following in Mark xi. 13. ** And feeing a fig-tree afar of 
having leaves, he came if haply he might find any thing thereo 
{and when he came to it he found nothing but leaves}, fort 
time of figs was not yet.” 

‘ By the intervention of a parenthefis, undoubtedly cone 
it thus— He came if HAPLY he might find any thing thereon—¥0 
the time of GATHERING figs was not come. Thus Matthew x 
34. 0 xaspos Tw Raptav, the time for GATHERING fruit. Athé 
Deipnof. L. II p. 65. Ed. 1597. aadtrxovras D avtas TY 
ZTKQN KAIPQ, they are caught at the time of GATHER™ 
figs, or of figs ' being ripe; and thus we call hopping time™ 
goofeberry time, the feafon for picking hops and goole 
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The intermediate words (x, sAJav, &c.) are to be placed in a 
parenthefis, as Gen. xiii. 10. Numb. xiil. 20. 23. Jofh. xxiv. 
96. John. 1. 14. particularly Mark xvi. 3, 4. /Vbo fhall roll 
away the flone (and when they looked the flone was rolled away), FOR 
it was great. And fo Mark ix. 3. as it fhould be printed. Vid, 
Kidder’s Demonttr. of the Meffiah, Part IL. ch. ii. p. 100, 8vo. 
—A like pofition of the parenthefis fee in Luke xx. tq. (x% 
spoBnSnoav tov Awov) Mark xii. 12. ch. xvi. 4. John iil. 24. 
Jof. Antiq. V. 8. 2. Lucian in Zeuxide, p. 582. Ed. Grev. 
Plut. in Pomp. p. 620. B. Markland. It is objected by Dr. 
Whitby and others, that when the fig-tree putteth forth leaves, the 
fummer is nigh, Matth. xxiv. 32. and this tranfaction was but 
about five days before the Paflover. Matthew fpeaks of the 
time when the generality of fig-trees put forth leaves ; for Pliny 
tells us, there were different fpecies of them, Nat. Hi/t. xv. 

ch. 18. Pracofes, Serotina, and Hyemales: the firft cum Messe 

maturefcentibus. To which Ifaiah alludes, ch, xxvin. 4. The 

glorious beauty of Ephraim fhall be as the FiRST Ripe [fig] Bes 

FORE the fummer. Now, in Judzea the harveft began at the 

Paflover. Whether it ended at Pentecoft, as Fagius fuppofes, 

or when the wheat-harveft only commenced, as Gioties, may 

be a matter of difpute. See Levit. xxiii. 10. 15. But at which- 

foever of thefe two harvefts figs were gathered, we may con- 

clude, that they were of fome fize at the Paflover ; eatable, if 

not ripe. Ina country where all kinds of figs grew, our Lord 

came to a tree, which he hoped were of the early fort, if HAPLY 

he might find figs on it; for it had leaves, and therefore was 

regularly expected to have fruit, which was always prior to 

them. Thofe who will not be convinced that the tree fhould 

have figs on it at the time of the Paflover, I fend to Julian the 
Apoftate, Ep. xxiv. p. 392, who obferves, that the fig-trees of 
Damafcus, particularly, bore figs all the year round; the laft 
year’s fruit remaining while that of the next fucceeded. 
In Spanheim’s verfion— Et cum caterarum arborum poma exigui 
temporis fint, neque etatem ferant: fola ficus ultra annum vivit, et 


fequentis fructés ortum comitatur. About Naples they have figs 


twice a year, in Auguft or September, and about May; thence 


exprefsly called Fico pt Pascua, as Mr. Holdfworth obferves 
on Virg. Georg. II. 149, 15> Dr. Shaw, in his Travels, 
P. 335. ed. 4to. fays, ** The Boccores, or firft ripe figs, in 1722, 
were hard, and no bigger than common plumbs ; though they 
have then a method of making them foft and palatable, by fteep- 
ing them in oil. According to the quality of the feafon in that 
year, the firft fruits could not have been offered at the time ap- 
Pointed, and therefore would have required the intercalating of 
the Veader, and poftponing thereby the Paffover for at leaft the 
Space of a month.” In the moft backward year, the early figs 


I 2 were 
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were of fome fize in fpring, and kept company pretty nearly 
with the Paleftine harveft.—Mr. Toup, however, {till looks on 
this place as a glofs of fome fciolift: Emend. on Suidas, Part I], 
. 86. 
2 Mr. S. Wefton, though he confefles € the confummate 
knowledge of Mr. Toup in the Greek language,” yet juftly op. 
pofes his idea of an interpolation. ‘ However aukward the 
Claufe (2 yap nv xaspos cuxwy) may appear to be, yet it is necef. 
fary to the fenfe—at leaft the emblematical fenfe of the paflage, 
The words xaspo¢ cuxwy, or ** fig-harveft was not yet,” feem to 
have been added, to fhew that early fruit was expected of a tree 
whofe leaves were diftinguifhable afar off, and whofe fruit, wher 
it bore any, preceded the leaves. Apply this to the nation, 
Our Saviour naturally expected in Judza an early and continued 
increafe of piety and obedience from a people fpecious in ap. 
pearance, whom God himfelf had planted, and never ceafed to 
water, To make the annual and cuftomary returns, was yielding 
no more than a ftrange land. And this is the meaning of the 
words of Micah, ch. vii. 1. My foul bath longed for the early 
fig, IDI. The firft ripe figs are called Boccores. Vid. Shaw, 
ut fupra. 
rye’ ingenious writer in the Theological Repofitory (Vid, 
Vol. I. p. 382.) confidering this miracle as an emblematical ree 
prefentation of the deftru@tion that was fhortly to be infliGed on 
the Jewith nation for its unfruitfulnefs, obferves with abundant 
propriety, ** That in order to fee our Lord’s defign in working 
it in a proper light, we muf? confider it in conneétion with the dif. 
courfes he foon after delivered in the temple. Jefus knew what im- 
portant and awful truths he was todeliver to the people aflembled 
there, and defired to imprefs them deeply on the minds of his 
own difciples in particular, He therefore firft pronounced a 
fentence of deftrudtion on the barren fig-tree. Next morning, 
after the difciples had beheld and been aftonifhed at the full ef 
fect of that fentence, he went with them, filled with admiration 
at what they had feen, into the Femple ; and after having fir 
lenced the cavils of the chief priefts and elders, delivered the 
three parables contained in Matth. xxi. 28.—ch. xxii. to ver 
14. Now, in thefe circumftances, what impreffions may we 
reafonably imagine to have been made on the minds of the dif 
ciples, when they heasd their Mafter deliver thefe parables with 
an awful dignity, and even feverity of manner? efpecially when 
they heard him apply the firft of them in thefe words, Verily, ! 
fay unto you, that the publicans and barlets go into the kingdom ¥ 
heaven before you—&c. &c. In the like manner, the fecond p+ 
rable concluded thus (ver. 43, 44): Therefore, I fay unto jth 
the kingdom of heaven fhall be taken from you, and given to a natia 
And in the thid 
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srable are thefe words—But when the King heard thereof he was 
wroth, AND SENT FORTH HIS ARMIES, AND DESTROYED 
THOSE MURDERERS, AND BURNT UP THEIR CITY. I fay, 
when the difciples heard thefe things, how muft they have been 
affected with them? Could they doubt one moment, whether 
what they had feen in the morning bore a relation to what they 
now heard? or, whether the miracle intended to exhibit before- 
hand a divine atteftation of the certainty of the denunciations 
fuggetted in thefe parables °” 

Whilft we were tranfcribing hints for the illuftration of this 
dificult paflage from the work more immediately under our re- 
view, we could not avoid noticing thefe remarks, which in our 
opinion confiderably tend to throw a light on the fubject in 

ueftion. 

The Jews objec to the relation given by St. John, ch. xix. 
39. of the quantity of fpices which was brought by Nicodemus 
to embalm the body of Jefus. ‘** A hundred weight of myrrh 
and aloes was enough (fay they) for two hundred dead bodies.” 
Bifhop Kidder (Demon. Pt. III. p. 65, ed. fol.) hath attempted 
to obviate this cavil; but not fatisfactorily. An anonymous 
critic in Wetftein’s Prolegomena, 4to. p. 171, propofes to al- 
ter exxrov to exaswy. The verfe will then ftand thus: gepwy 
piece omupyns x wAons woes Artpas EKAX TON, i. e. Nicode- 
mus brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about a pound EACH. 
This emendation, however, is omitted in the folio edition: for 
exasos is not each, applied to two things, but to more, except in 
Alexandrian Greek. Dr. Markland propofes to read exatspwy, 
where the ep being abbreviated, it became exarov. Astpag he 
puts in the genitive. This makes the fenfe the fame as the 
above critic in Wetftein. In confirmation of this reading, the 
learned Doétor obferves, that if St. John had written exarov, as 
in the prefent copies, the participle would have been aywy not 
gepw». Dr. Owen, however, very juftly, fupports the prefent 
reading, and obferves, that ‘ if fifty pounds of each be thought 
too much, exe pound of each might be thought too little, 
Could the trifling a&t of bringing two pounds of fpices be 
deemed either a fit token of Nicodemus’s regard, or a fit obje& 
of the Evangelift’s notice? That great quantities of {pices were 
expended by the Jews at funerals is evident from what we read 
in 2 Chron. xvi. 14. In the Talmud, Maffecheth Semacoth VIII. 
it is faid, that no lefs than eighty pounds of {pices were ufed at 
the'funeral of Rabbi Gamaliei the elder. And at the funeral of 
Herod, Jofephus (Antiq. XVII. 8. 3.) informs us, that the 
Proceffion was followed by five hundred of his domeftics carry- 
ing pices, apwyaropoges, that is, in the language of St. John, 
@pamate Peoovres. “Lhis note is much to the purpofe: it weil 
I 3 ~ — illuftrates 
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ilJuftrates the fact recorded, and at the fame time juftifies thg 
ule of the word geguy, objected to by Dr. Markland. 

The following 1s faid to be the firf? fatisfacisry explanation of 
Rom. ix. 6. ovx osov de ors exren|wxev o Ao'yos. * Authors are much 
divided as to tne interpretation and conftruction of this paflage, 
H. Cafaubon, Grotius, Huomberg, and others, make sy ory 2 
ots fignify but it is impoffible. To this Alberti objects, that osoy 
is never ufed in that fenfe, unlefs rs is added, and an infinitive 
follows, both which are wanting here. J. Mus tue ,Obf, 
Phil. ex Diod.) contends, that By o1ov, OF BY O10: OTs, With an 
indicative followed by aAda is ag:ceable to the elegance of the 
Greek tongue, and thould be rendered non tantum non, or tans 
tum abeft uts aS By orov vYpayv Teodry exiCnrecs TOTH. GAA? xd 
svorav.exsos (Dicd. p. 108. C. ed. Riod.) i. e. tantum abeft ut 
potum requirent (Ichthyophagi) wt nec minimam eus notitiam hae 
beant. .... Cn this authority [fupported by two other paflages 
from D.odorus] the learned critic connects 2x, o1ov de with adAdre 
in the next verie, to this purpofe, viz. ** Though the privileges 
mentioned, ver. 4, 5. were peculiar to the Jews, yet so F4R wag 
the word of promife from failing, by the adoption of the Gen- 
tiles, THAT in Ifaac alone the teed fhall be blefled with perpe- 
tual duration.” 

A new and very ingenious explanation of a text that hath 
much puzzled the commentators, is here offered to the Public 
from a manulcript differtation of the late Dr. Atwell, Re€tor of 
Exeter College, communicated by Dr. Rofs, the Bifhop of 
Exeter, 3 Cor. xi. 10. For this caufe ought the woman to HAVE 
POWER on her head becaufe of the ANGELS. e&eoray eqcew, &e. 
‘Dr. Atwell prapoies to read EZSIOTEA AN, for this caufe 
ought the gifted woman, SHOULD SHE Go ouT [from her feat to 
the fynagogue-defk to pray or prophecy], to have her head ¢0- 
vered. Now, left the woman, when moved by the Spirit to 
pray or preach in public, fhould think herielf fuperiour to the 
men, and confequently exempt from the ordinary reftraint of 
the fex, the Apoftle tells her, that fhe ought neverthelefs to be 
covered, dia tus ayyedus, with regard to, or in refpec? of the ofe 
ficiating minifers of the church, who, as they were moved by 
the fame fpirit, fill retained their natural fuperiority to her even 
in her gifted ftate,’ 

Dr. Owen, however, is not only diffatisfied with this and all 
Other attempts to explain and illuftiate this very dark text, but 
is diflatished with the text ittelf, and makes little fcruple of re 
jecting it as a furious glofs, to fave all trouble for the future! 
This undoubtedly is the moft compendious way of getting rid 
of difficu'ties. But if one man may claim this liberty, why no 


another? If admitted in one refpect, why not in another a: 
Is 
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ig rate, what limits can be affigned to what bath been juftly 
called the frolic of conjecture ?—But it is fit to give the Door’s 
own reafons for this fingular licence with refpect to the text/in 

ueftion, and leave our Readers to judge of their weight. * But, 
after all, are the words under confideration really and truly the 
words of the Apoftle? I doubt it much; notwith/fanding the uni 
orm tefimony of coptes. F or ift, The fenfe feems to be com- 
plete without them. 2. By inferting them, the Apoftle’s argu- 
ment becomes disjointed. And 3. Zwo different reafons that 
have no connection (dsa rzro from ver. g. and %&a rus alyedus’s 
alledged for the fame thing, appear odd in the /ame fentence. 
Perhaps then [it is] an early, cautionary glofs, tonnded on the 
traditional intercourfe between angels and women: for which fee | 
the Septuagint and Vulgate verfions, together with the Targums 
on Gen. vi. 1. 4.3 and above all Whitby’s Strid?ure patrum in 
Genefin. p. 5, &c.’ 

Bifhop Barrington on this text obferves, that * its uncom- 
mon difficulty may perhaps be confiderably leflened by inter- 
preting eZsosav, power (the fymbol of man’s power over the 
woman), and dia te¢ alyeAus, on account of meffengers, i.e. mi-. 
nifters of the church, whether’ prophets, evangelifts, teachers, 
&c.’ This obfervation is not new. ‘Theophylact gives the 
fame interpretation of the word efzcim. Asx ta sienusva wavTas 
OnTW, OPEAg n yun To Te EkeoreCer toa SYMBOAON, rartess To 
XuAULe eye ers THO KEDaANS, i.e. S* On account, or from 
the confideration of the things aforementioned in the chapter, 
the Apoftle fays, that the woman ought to have on her head the 
fmbol of being under the power of another ; and that is.a veil.’” 
This ancient commentator alfo remarks, that Clemens Alexan- 
drinus interprets afyseAzs by reg rng exxAnciag dixasys. 

Mr. S. Wefton propofes to read && exeoias [i.e.. of ber own 
will], and xaralyerzs [i. €. accufers]. The verfe will then read 
—‘* For this caufe the woman ought of her own accord to cover: 
her head: for fear of the accufers.” .In other words—the wa- 
man on this account fhould voluntarily fubmit to wear a veil for 
the fake of fubordination, left fhe be evil {poken of. e€ exzoias, 
1 €. Yowuns. This-is aiphrafe of the fame import with xata 
exetiov. Philem. V.14. See Sophocl. in Trachin. in:the Dia- 
logue, ver. 740. syew exs tng xeQudnc, ** to wear a veil.” See 
Raphel, in Loco, dia res xaralyeruge xalayeAsos and xailalryerog 


.are both in ufe. See Aéts xvii. 18. and Plurarch’s Apothegms, 


xatalyeAGy in its fecond fenfe means an informer or accufer. 
See Thucyd. 1. vii. p. 476. ed. Wafle, and Herodian, lib. v. 
Pp. 224. ed. Boecher. cuxogavras ren dsroi ores dsombras xa- 
tnylexov (informed againft) averxoromicincav. © The informers 
were thofe who watched the conduét of the Chriftians’ in their 
allemblies, with a view to calumniate them,’ 
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We give this as a curious {pecimen of the licence of conjegs 


ture !—we were going to fay, licentioufnefs—but the ingenuity 


of the learned critic forbids our ufing a word which might Carty 
the idea of an il! natured reflection. 

It hath been difputed among the critics in facred literature, 
whether the true reading in r Tim. iti. 16. be prusnpiov o¢ span 
vepwin, or peusnpsov Decg epavepwon. The word my/fery is matcu. 
line in the Eaftern veriions. Now, the Alexandrian copy of 
the Greek ‘Teftament has OC, which was the reading thefe 
verfions followed, Sir Ifaac Newton, however, has fthewn, 
that O spavepwhn, was the reading of all the MSS. before the 
fifth century: and though Berriman has produced above 50 ma- 
nufcripts, befides thoje comimonly noted, which read Oeog, yet 
none of them are older than the roth century. Many inter. 
preters at firft referred O to prurnpiov, which preccdes; but obe 
ferving that a my/fery could not be {aid to be received into glory, 
they made O to be the fubjecét of what follows; as thus:— 
THAT WH‘CH was manife/led in the flesh WAS juftified in the 
fpirit. Oas 1 Johni. 3. John i. 4 46. Ch. ir 26. 3%, 
Matth. xix. 29. Rom. ii. 2. Wetftein remarks, that OC and 
oc are fuppofed to be interpretations of O}; which cannot be 
faid of O for OC and oc. The different atteftations of eyes 
witnefles concerning OC in the Alexandrian MS. (fome afhrm.- 
ing the former letter to @ fome O) was thought to be accounted 
for at laft by Profeflor Wetftein, who difcovered that the crofs 
ftroke in it, which was difcovered by fome, was no other than 
the middle ftroke of the € in EYCEBEIAN, 1 Tim. vi. 3 
written on the back page, which appeared through the vellum 
as written on the O, when held up feparately to the light, 
but was not vifible when laid flat on the next Jeaf. See Prole- 
gom. p. 21.. But this obfervation proves to be not altogether 
true, as appears from the teftimony of Dr. Owen, who hath 


carefully examined the MS. in the King’s Library. ** The 9. 


(fays the Doétor) on the back page does indeed cut the O in the 
front, but not in the ftrait dire@ion he (Wetftein) would inf- 
nuate. >It: is inclined a little; fo that the top of the one comes 
below the top of the other. ... The whole appears thus @” 
Dr. Owen, however, acknowledges, very candidly, that, ‘* upon 
the whole, there is no affirming at prefent how this MS. reads; 
that is,.whether oc or OC. But upon comparing ec in the 
fame page with the word here written, I am firmly of opinion, 
that they: were never the fame.”” Mr. Nichols, the Editor, fay’, 
* I have repeatedly examined the place in queftion in the Alex 
andrian MS. with great attention, and can fully confirm the te 
port of Dr. Owen. The recent ftroke above the OC is of 
very modern date, and remains quite black. The O in the 


middle of it, which ‘appears to have had a dot in it, rather than 
: a_firokt, 
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a firoke, is almoft vanifhed ; and the middle of three lines, ime 
mediately under the doubtful paffage, is almoft obliterated by 
the fingers of inattentive examiners. ce ee 

We mutt however obferve, that the Anti- Trinitarians cannot 
confiftently avail themfelves of the fupport of this very antient 
copy of the Greek Teftament ; for if in this inftance it feems 
favourable to their hypothefis, yet in others it exprefsly contra- 
Jidis it. As a ftriking proof of this, we refer to John xix. 40.5 
where, inftead of cwua tz Ince, itreads cwum re Ocz. * A reading, 
fays Dr. Owen, which, however unphilofophical it may appear, 
yet plainly proves how firmly the Greek church believed, at 
that time the DIVINITY of Chrift.’ 

In Heb. ix. 28. it is faid, He (Chrift} /ball appear the fecond 
time without fin. Dr. Owen ingenioufly underftands xwpis 
auaghas in the fame ienfe as Koprteicns apaglias—(femoto 
peccato) fin being put away or abolifbed.—In this verfe * Chrift 
is reprefented as coming down from Heaven, like the Jewith 
Hich Prieft from the Holy of Holies (when he had removed or 
atoned for fin), to pronounce peace and falvation to the faithful. 
To this interpretation the following word azexdeyouevors gives 
additional weight, for it alludes to the congregation wasting in 
the Temple at the clofe of the fervice, for the benediction of 
the High, or indeed of any inferior Prieft then officiating 
In John xv, 5. xwers sux is to be interpreted Kwgiorevies an 
sus.” 
ae the Appendix to this work we meet with fome good notes 
and illuftrations from the learned gentlemer to whom the Edi- 
tor hath acknowledged his obligations in his Advertifement to 
the Reader. The following, of Dr. Markland’s, is worth atten- 
tion: Matth. xxvi. 39. Ilarep ws mwapehterw am’ sue to roT|e- 
pov teto. © This is generally interpreted of our Saviour’s pray- 
ing that he might not die. God forbid it fhould be fo, when 
be knew, and had always declared, that he came into the world 
on purpofe to die. “The miftake hath been owing to interpreters 
not diitinguifhing between aornpsov, which is in this place, and 
Parricua: by this latter is meant death, a total immerfion in 
afli@ions ; as, when all thy forms and waves are gone over me: 
by the former, a fmaller portion of affiiction and diftrefs, Iefs 
than death. The diftinétion is made in Matth. xx. 22. and 
elfewhere ; and by all the Evangelifts in this place. Now, our 
Saviour himfelf hath told us (John xi. 42.), that Ged always 
beard him: and we know from Hebrews v. 7. and from Luke 
xxl. 4:, that he was delivered from this prefent terror that was 
upon him, whatever it was: but we know that he was not de- 
livered from death.’ The correfponding paflage in Hebrews 
(ch. v. 7.) is, bo in the days of his fleh, when he had offered 
UP prayers and fupplications, with firong crying and tears, to him 
whe 
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who was able to fave him from death, AND WAS HEARD ww 
THAT HE FEARED. sivanetess amo TNS evAaBeras. This 
Jatter claufe of the verfe Dr, Markland would render, having 
been delivered from his fear. ansSeig is having been heard: 
escanufers, is having been heard with effec? ; that is, delivered: 
and is fo ufed, and that frequently, inthe LXX. As Chrift 
was aéiually heard, and his petition granied, the cup and the 
hour, which he prayed to be faved from, could not be death, 
‘ To pray again{t death, and pray again{t the fear of death, are 
very different things. The former our Saviour never could do; 
for how then fhould the Scripture be fulfilled, that thus it muft be? 
And he knew full well that the redemption and falvation of 
mankind depended upon his death, ‘The latter, the fear of 
death, as it does not appear to have been neceflary to the re. 
demption of mankind, our Saviour might very innocently pray 
to be delivered from, fubmitting his own will however to the 
will of God, as he did: and accordingly he was delivered from 
this fear, by the angel’s ftrengthening him, Luke xxii. 43,’ 
We have a good illuftration of John xix. 2g. refpecting the 

by/Jop that was put to our Saviour’s mouth at the crucifixion 
from Mr. S, Welton. vecwmre regiSevles, § It doth not appear 
from the reports of the botaniits who have travelled into Palef- 
tine, that the hyflop of the Holy Land, as hath been fuppofed, 
ever grew to fuch a height as to be capable of being ufed fora 
reed, on which both St. Matthew and St. Mark fay, in the 
fame words, the fpunge was conveyed to our Saviour. And, 
indeed, if it were fo, the expreffion could hardly be admitted, 
Jofephus * tells us, in his Tract on a Contemplative Life, p. 884. 

ed. fol. that hyflop was ufed by the Effenes, who were abftemi- 
ous even to mortification, for the purpofe of giving a relifh to 

their bread and falt; by which he infinuates, that what was bit- 

ter and unpleafant to other palates was a delicacy to them: for 

hyffop is a bitter herb, and of a harfh tafte, hot in the mouth, 

and of a ftrong fmell. Now, all the difficulty of this paflage 

arifes from an idea that uccwrw here muft mean the fame with 

xaAcew in St. Matthew and St. Mark: whereas St. John does 

not mention the reed; but fays, that when they had put the 

fponge upon hyflop, 7. e. when they had added dztter to the Jour, 

or gall to the vinegar, they advanced it to his mouth, no doubt, 

with the reed. In St. Matthew and St. Mark, the word is 

exoliZev: in St. John mpocnveyxay ails tw clomails, whieh makes 
the repetition of xaAapw lefs neceflary. Add to this the para- 
phrafe of Nonnus, who undoubtedly underftood it in the fenle 
it is here explained. | 

Qpeyen vtcwmw nexepacpevoy oF G creSpz,” 
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We obferved in the beginning of this Article, that conjece 
tural criticifm is too hazardous to be ventured on without great 
ion, and a very diftinguifhed fhare of natural acutenefs, and 
read knowlege. Infidels will avail themfelves of this li- 
a when rafhly exercifed by critics and commentators on the 
seed Scriptures 5 and will queftion the whole from the free- 
dom taken with a part. It is difficult to draw the line between 
a blind and bigoted attachment to the prefent ftate of the Greek 
text, and a temerarious and wanton departure from it. It be- 
trays weaknefs to a high degree, to object to every emendation, 
however well authenticated by ancient MSS. or ancient ver- 
fons; and, on the other hand, when a perfon, without fuch 
authorities, alters the facred text at pleafure, to ferve a fyftem, 
or to get rid of a difficulty, he betrays an irreverence for the 
Divine oracles; and, inftead of removing, only increafes the 
cavils of infidelity, and gives fome colour to the cautionary 
as of Popery. 

 Neverthelefs, Mr. Bowyer’s work, particularly in the prefent 
very improved edition of it, hath its utility in many refpeéts s 
for, on the whole, it may be confidered as a very valuable 
repofitory of hints for emendation and illuftration, which the 
judicious ftudent of the New Teftament may avail himfelf of, 
and derive improvement and information from; and in this 


view it merits our recommendation. B d k 
o 





Art, VII. Puito:opuicat Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, Vol. LXXI. For the Year 1781. Part ll. 4to. 85. 
fewed. Davis, 1782. 


ExPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Article 1§. New Experiments upon Gunpowder, with occafional 
Obfervations and practical Inferences ; to which are added an Ac- 
count of a new Method of determining the Velocities of all Kinds of 
Military Projectiles, and the Defcription of a very accurate 
—-—?py for Gunpowder: By Benjamin Thompfon, Efq; 


HIS Article, which occupies nearly one third part of the 
prefent volume, contains a minute account of an exten- 

five feries of experiments, made with the greateft care and ac- 
curacy, and with an excellent apparatus for the purpofe of 
alcertaining feveral interefting particulars relative to the theory 
and practice of military projeétiles ;—fuch as, the force of gun- 
wder; the moft advantageous fituation of the vent, or touch- 
hole, in fire-arms ; the velocities with which balls or bullets are 
impelled from them ; their recoil, and other interefting circum- 


tances, 
The 
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The velocities of the bullets in thefe experiments were dete, 
mined by means of a pendulum, againft which they impinged, 
according to the method invented by the late ingenious My, 
Robins, improved by the Author; and in which the velocitig 
were computed from the arc of the vibration of the pendulum 
as marked by a ribband, or tape. 

The Author, however, has likewife invented another, an 
feemingly preferable, method of determining the velocities with 
which balls or bullets are aéually projected from the gun; for, 
by Mr. Rotins’s pendulum, their velocities can only be afce. 
tained at forme “ifance from the gun; and after they have lof, 
part of their initial velocities, from the refiftance which they 
meet with from the air through ‘which they pais before th 
ftrike the pendulum. We fhall only obferve, that the Author; 
method confifts in meafuring the recoil of the piece ; which fo 
this purpofe is fufpended, in an horizontal pofition, ‘by pendy 
lous rods; the arc of its afcent, at the time of the difchar 
being meatured by means of a ribband. ‘The Author’s new 
eprouvette, or powder-trier, is founded on the fame principle, 
The piece being loaded with a given quantity of the gunpowder 
which is to be examined, and with a bullet of a certain weight; 
it follows, that the velocity of the bullet, and confequently th 
quality of the powder by which it is impelled, may be afcer. 
tained by the quantity of the recoil, or by the chord of the ar 
meafured By the ribband fixed to the piece. —We fhall extrad 
from this Article fuch further particulars as may be rendered in- 
telligible without the infpeCion of the figures with which ith 
illuftrated. 

The Author found, that a barrel charged with 330 grains o 
powder, but without any bullet, became fo hot on difcharging 
it, that he could fcarce bear it in his hand; and indeed wa 
evidently much hoter than when the piece was loaded witht 
bullet: though in this latter cafe the flame muft have beer 
longer confined in the barrel, and the time of its a¢tion on th 
metal prolonged, He offers feveral reafons, which appear tok 
fatisfactory, to fhew that this extraordinary heat is not comm 
nicated to the barrel dire€tly by the powder ; the flame of which 
cannot be fuppofed to laft longer than the 200th or 15oth pat 
of afecond. The fmalleft lead {hot, he obferves, is not meltel 
by this flame; and even the fineft paper frequently comes ot 
of the piece unkindled. He afcribes a confiderable part, if ne 
nearly the whole, of this heat to the motion and frition of th 
internal parts of the metal among themfelves ; or ‘to the /udéa 
and violent effort of the powder againft the infide of the pie 
almoft in/lantly fucceeded by a return of the metallic partic 
into their former fituation. The Author obferves, that the ¢ 


fort of any given charge of powder upon the gun ts very “ 
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whether it be fired with a bullet, or not: but if the 
er be confined by a bullet, the elaftic fluid which is ge= 
nerated, meeting with fome refiftance to its efcape, the metallic 

ticles will return more flowly to their places: whereas, in 
the other cafe, the elaftic fluid meeting with no obftacle, the 
fadden diftenfion occafioned by it will as fuddenly ceafe; and 
the ftrained metal will reftore itfelf with a very rapid motion : 
—in other words, a fharp vibration, or an inteftine friction (if 
we may ufe the phrafe) among the particles will enfue, and pro- 
duce the extraordinary heat which has been obferved, 

To a fimilar, that is, to a mechanical, caufe, and not to 
the flame of the gunpowder, the Author afcribes the heat of the 
bullets difcharged from a gun. *‘ They may indeed receive 
fome {mall — of warmth from the flame, and ftill more 
perhaps by friction againft the fides of the bore; but it is in 
ftriking againft hard bodies, and from the refiftance they meet 
with in penetrating thofe that are fofter, that they acquire by 
far the greater part of the heat we find in them, as foon as they 
come to be at reft, after having been difcharged from a gun.’— 
Bullets are hot, he obferves, that have been difcharged from 
wind-guns, and crofs-bows; efpecially when they have im- 
pinged againft any hard body. ‘The appearances of touch holes 
feemingly melted and enlarged, after frequent firing, the Author 
plaufibly accounts for, by afcribing thefe effects to corrofion, 
produced by the vapours of the ignited nitre or fulphur. 

From a feries of trials made with a view to afcertain the moft 
advantageous fituation for the vent in firearms, Mr. T’. con- 
cludes, that no regard need be had to any fuppofed advantages 
that gunfmiths and others have hitherto imagined were to be de- 
rived from the pofition of the touch-holes ; fuch as diminifhing 
the recoil, increafing the force of the charge, &c.: but that it 
may be placed indifferently in any part of the chamber, where 
it will beft anfwer on other accounts. 

The Author attempted to afcertain the explofive force of aue 
rum fulminans, by making ufe of it, inftead of gunpowder, for 
difcharging a bullet, the velocity of which was meafured by the 
pendulum. Concluding, from the tremendous report with 
which this fubftance explodes, that its elaftic force was vaftly 
greater than that of gunpowder, he provided a barrel of un- 
common ftrength ; which he charged with one-fixteenth of an 
Ounce, or fomewhat more than 27 grains of this powder, to- 
gether with two leaden bullets weighing 427 grains. The bare 
rel being laid upon a chafing difh of live coals, the powder 
exploded ; but with a report much inferior to what the Author 
expected: the noife not greatly exceeding the report of a well 
charged wind-gun. By calculation, he found that the bullets 
had impinged againft the pendulum with a velocity of only 428 
feet 
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feet in a fecond ; that the elaftic force of the fluid generated frory 
this powder, at the inftant of its production, was only 0 
times greater than the mean elaftic force of common air: 
whereas, according to Mr. Robins’s theory, the elaftic force of 
the fluid generated from gunpowder is 1000 times greater thay 
the mean preffure of the atmo(phere; fo that the force of auryp 


fulminans (we fhould add, in this mode of trial) appears to bety 


that of gunpowder, as 407 is tO 1000, or as 4 to 43 very 
nearly. 

Though, from fome late experiments, it appears, that this 
fingular powder actually generates, when ignited, four time 
the quantity of elaftic fluid that is produced by an equal bulk of 
gunpowder +; weare not furprifed at the comparative inferiority 
of its force, as exhibited in the Author’s experiments The 
nitre, and confequently the immenfe bulk of dephlogifticated 
air contained in gunpowder, enable that compound to bum 
and explode in veflels perfec?ly clofe: but this is not the cafe with 
aurum fulminans, which, expofed to the ftrongeft heat, in a ftout 
veffel which is perfectly clofed, is reduced without noife or ex 

ofion, That it exploded therefore at all in the Author’s trial, 
is to be afcribed only to its having been imperfeé?ly confined: 
though, on the other hand, that very confinement prevented its 
exploding with fuch violence, as when it is ignited in the 
open air. 

The Author made feveral attempts to increafe the force of 
gunpowder, by the admixture of various fubftances. He firf en- 
deavoured to combine the explofive power of gunpowder with | 
the well known explofive force of water and other fluids, when 
reduced to the ftate of an elaftic vapour. He accordingly intro 
duced into the middle of the charge fome air bladders of {mall 
fithes, in each of which was included a fmall portion of water: 
but the force of the charge, inftead of being greatly increaled, 
as might be expected, from the converfion of the water into 
an elattic fteam, was fenfibly diminifhed. 

It is not perhaps difficult, after the event, to account for the 
Author’s failure in this experiment: for granting even that the 
flame of the gunpowder was fufficiently intenfe, and of fuff- 
ciently Jong duration, to convert all the water into an elaltic 
vapour ; it is to be obferved that this vapour is not permanenth 
elaftic, unlefs the fides of the veflel which contains it are heated 
to the fame degree that is neceflary to the production of the 
elaftic vapour. 

No better fuccefs, and: probably for the fame reafon, attended 
the Author’s trials with fpirit of wine, and mercury ; which 


ee 





+ See the 2d volume of Bergman's Opujcula Phyfica F Chemith 
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vires a very extraordinary degree of heat to bring it into, 

. alanis it 4 the ftate of je claftic vapour. The Author 

had apparently better grounds to expect fuccefs, on adding 20 
rains of falt of tartar to 145 grains of gunpowder ; as he thus 

conftituted a kind of pulvis Pacey : but the force of the 
wder was very fenfibly le ened by this addition ; as it was 

likewife in fome fubfequent experiments, when he mixed fal 
ammoniac and brats duft with the gunpowder, 

The laft attempt of the Author’s was that of * fhooting flame 
inftead of bullets.’ Having often obferved paper to come out 
of great guns and {mall arms inflamed ; he was led to try whe- 
ther inhammable bodies, and particularly fluids, might not be 
jenited, and projected from fire-arms, fo as to communicate the 
fre to other bodies at a confiderable diftance. On trial, however, 
he found that he could never fet dry tow on fire at the diftance 
of five yards from the muzzle of the barrel. He repeatedly dif- 
charged large wads of tow and paper, thoroughly foaked in the 
moft inflammable fluids, fuch as alcohol, atherial /pirit of tur- 
pentine, balfam of fulphur, &c.; but none of them were ever fet 
on fire by the explofion. He fometimes difcharged three or four 
fpoonfuls of the inflammable fluid, by interpofing avery thin 
wad of cork over the powder, and another over the fluid.. The 
fluid did not take fire, but was projected againft the wall, and 
Jeft a mark where it hit. ‘ If the experiment had fucceeded,’ 
adds the Author, ‘ it would have turned out one of the moft 
important difcoveries in the art of war that have been made 
fince the invention of gunpowder.’—We rather rejoice that the 
Author did not fucceed in this difcovery; which would not 
only have made an addition to the horrors of war, already too 
numerous; but might poffibly be applied to many mifchievous 
and dreadful purpofes in civil life. 

Article 26. Further Experiments on Cold, made at the Macfarlane 
Obfervatory belonging to Glafgow College: By Patrick Wilfon, 
M.A. &c. 

Thefe experiments are a continuation of fome fimilar trials 
made the preceding year; and of which we gave an account in 
our Number for April 1781, pag. 275: but they cannot be 
here properly abridged, One fact, however, merits particular 
hotice ; we mean, the power of ardent fpirits of diflolving fnow, 
and thereby producing a very powerful freezing mixture. 

A certain quantity of alcahol and of fsow, which were each 
at 8 degrees below the freezing point, or at +- 24°, being fud- 
denly and intimately mixed, the temperature became, in the 
{pace of 20 feconds, no lefs than —28° i. ¢. 28 degrees below 
© of Fahrenheit’s thermometer.—* This is a cold only 12 de- 
grees fhort of that which Fahrenheit firft produced by ufing fpi- 
tit of nitre for th: experiment.—There was employed only 

about 
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about a pint of alcohol; but the proportion of fnow was nop 


attended to.’ 

Article 29. A farther Account of the ye of wafbing the 
-¥y of Trees: By Mr. Robert Marfham, of Stratton, 

.R.S. 

This fubje& was treated of by the Author in the 67th vo. 
lume of thefe Tranfactions. In the prefent article he thews, 
that the benefit of cleaning the ftems of beeches and other trees 
continues feveral years. 

Article 31. Experiments on the Power that Animals, when placed 
in certain Circumflances, poffe/s of producing Cold: By Adait 
Crawford, M. D. 

The refrigerating power which living animals poflefs, js 
afcribed by the Author partly to the increafed evaporation, and 
to * the diminution of that power by which the blood in the na. 
tural ftate is impregnated with phlogifton ;’ and, in part, to the 
conftant reflux of the heated fluids towards the internal parts, 
The experituents on frogs, &c. here related by the Author, and 
his reafonings upon them, cannot conveniently be abridged. 
Article laft. An Account of fome Thermometrical Experiments, &c, 

relating to the Cold produced by the Evaporation of various Fluids; 

—the Expanfion of Mercury ;—and a Defcription of a Thermo- 

metrical Barometer: By Tiberius Cavallo, F.R.5. &c. 

The moft curious part of this Article is the defcription of the 





Author’s peculiar method of producing an extraordinary degree | 


of cold by the evaporation of fluids, and particularly of ether, 
By this method, even when the atmofphere was hotter than tem- 
perate, he has brought the mercury in the thermometer as low 
as 3 degrees above o F. or 29 degrees below the freezing point, 
In the fame manner, in any feafon of the year, he converts a 
fmal] quantity of water, contained in a thin glafs tube, into a 
folid and hard cylinder of ice. In bringing the mercury in the 
thermometer down to -+ 3°, he obferves that, if the ether be 
very good, or capable of diflolving elaftic gum, and the ther- 
mometer have a {mall bulb; not above 20 drops of ether are 
required to produce this effect, in about two minutes ; but that 
nearly the fame effect may be produced by employing only the 
common ether in a greater quantity, and for a Jonger time. 

The greatnefs of thefe effects is principally to be afcribed to 
the fmallnefs of the ftream of ether, which is made to iffue from 
the capillary aperture of a tube, which is connected with the 
vial that contains that fluid. In former experiments of this 
kind, a great part of the cold that had been generated was loft, 
by dipping the tnermometer or other veffel into the body of the 
comparatively warmer fluid. 

The Author gives an account of an eafy and fingular method 
of purifying Vitriolic Ether, communicated to him = 
iNCHs 
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Winch. To a given quantity of common ether, double the 
yantity of water is to be added ; the liquors are to be agitated, 
and after reiting three or four minutes, the water is to be fuf- 
fered to run out through the mouth of the inverted bottle. More 
water is then to be added, and the fame operation is to be re- 
ated three or four times. The ether, which is now left fwim- 
ming on the furface of the water, is faid to be exceedingly 
pure: fo that ether, which could not affect elaftic gum, now 
very readily diffolves that fubftance ; and appears to the Author 
to be purer than any that he has ever met with, that has been 
made after the beft ufual method, and in the moft careful mane 
ner. The operation is not however of the ceconomical kind ; 
as not above three or four ounces remain after this purification 
of a pound of common ether. ‘The Author does not inform us, 
whether thefe remaining three or four ounces can be any further 
diminifhed by agitation in water; or whether this purified ether 
is hereby rendered no longer foluble in that fluid. Should this be 
the cafe, the procefs is fo far curious, as well as ufeful; as it 
indicates an actual decompofition, in fome degree, of this fingu- 
lar uid. The water in which the ether has been wafhed fhould 
therefore be particularly examined, in order to detect that prin- 
ciple to which the common ether owes its folubility in water. 

We fhould not omit to obferve, however, that the above- 
mentioned refults are very different from thofe mentioned by 
fome of the lateft inguirers into this fubje@. Meflrs, Baumé, 
Macquer, and others, affirm, that water diflolves about a tenth 
part of its bulk of ether; and that, on the other hand, the ether 
diffolves a certain portion of the water, fo as to become more 
weak and aqueous. We can fcarce conceive, that the mere 
quicknefs with which the ablution is here faid to be performed 
can produce fo confiderable a difference in the refults, 

In the remaining part of this Article the Author inveftigates 
the expanfion of quickfilver by different degrees of heat; and 
propofes the conftruction of a thermometrical apparatus, which, 
by means of boiling water, fhall indicate the height ot the ba- 
rometer to within one-tenth of an inch; fo as to be commodi- 
onfly employed in the room of the common portable barometer, 
in meafuring the heights of mountains, &c. 

MisceLLtaNnEous PAPERS. 
Article 18. On the Heat of the Water in the Gulph Stream: 
By Charles Blagden, M.D. &c. 
_ The Gulph j:ream is a conftant and rapid torrent, which fets 
aiong the coaft of North America, to the Northward and Eaft- 
ward; and which is crofled by all fhips going from Europe to 
any of the fouthern provinces of North America. The water 
of this ftream is feveral degrees hotter than that of the fea into 
Which it runs, The Author defcribes and explains the advan- 
Rev. Aug, 1782, K tages 
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tazes which feamen may derive from the ufe of the thermome. 

ter; by means of which, they may accurately afcertain the 

time when a fhip enters that ftream, and its diftance from the 

coaft, &c. 

Aiticle 22. Some Calculation of the Number of Accidents or Deaths 
which happen in confequence of Parturition, &c.; taken Srom the 
Midwifery Reports of the Wefiminfler General Difpenfary, &, 
By Robert Bland, M. D. 

In this Article the Author defcribes his method of keeping 
the regifter of the midwifery patients in the hofpital; from 
which he has formed—a table of natural, difficult, and fata} Ja. 
bours ;—a table of the proportion of male to female children, of 
the number of twins, and of the children that were deficient or 
monftrous, and of thofe that were dead born ;—a table of the 
ages at which women begin and ceafe to be capable of’ bearing 
children ;—tables of the number of children born by 138) 
worhen: together with a table of the chance of life from in. 
fancy to 26 years of age, &c. 

It will be fufficient to give thé tit!es only of the remaining 
Articles. Thefe are—Article 16. Account of a luminous Apo 


pearance in the Heavens; by M. Tiberius Cavallo, F.R.S,— | 


Art. 17. Account of an Earthquake at Hafedunos near Denbigh; 
by John Lioyd, Efq; F.R.S.—Art. 19. Account of the Ap. 
pearance of the Soil, at opening a Well at Hanby in Lincelnfire; by 
Sir Henry C. Englefield, Bart. F.R. and A.S. Art. 21. 
Abfiradi of a Regifter of the Barometer, Thermometer, and Rain, at 
Lyndon, in Rutland, 1780; by Thomas Barker, Efq.—Art. 23. 
rag A a Child who had the Small Pox in the Womb; by Wii- 
Jiam Wright, M.D. F.R.S. Art, 24. Natural Hifory of 
the Infect which produces the Gum Lacea; by Mr. James Kerr, of 
Patna Art. 25. Account of a Phenomenon objerved upon the 
Ifland of Sumatra; by William Marfden, Efg.——and Art. 28, 
An Account of the Ophidium barbatum Linnei; by P. M. Auguftus 
Broufloner, M.D. 

The Mathematical and Aftronomical Papers are referved for 
a future Number of the Review. B.. y 














Art. VIII. A Vindication of the Political Principles of Mr. Locke: 
in Anfwer to the Objections of the Rev. Dr. Tucker, Dean of 
Glocefter. By Jofeph Towers, LL.D. 8vo. 25. fewed, Ro 
binfon, 1782. 


T is no very pleafing tafk ~ as we ourfelves have often expe 
rienced—to follow fuch a Writer as Dean Tucker through 

all the doublings of fophiftry and mifreprefentation. Yet, where 
thefe unfair weapons are employed to wound an eftablifhed and 


eminent character, or ro attack the fundamental principles 
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focial happinefs and civil fociety, it is meritorious to ftand forth 


in their defence. ' | | 
In this character Dr. Towers appears in the prefent publica- 


tion; the advocate of Mr. Locke (one of the greateft men this 
+] 


meyer produced) and of his political principies, on the 
revalence of which d pends every valuable intereft of Britons. 
We have not leifure—nor would it be for the entertainment 
of our Readers—to follow our Author through all his detections 
of mifconception, unfair reafoning, and abufive cenfure, in the 
work on which he animadverts. A few fpecimens will be fuf- 
ficient to reprefent Dr. Towers to our Readers in the light of an 


able and fair difputant, and an honeft friend to the rights of. 


mankind, . ; 
“« if all mankind,” fays Dr. Tucker, ‘* have a right to vote in any 


fociety, they have, for the very fame reafon, a right to reject the pro- 
ceedings of the government of that fociety to which they belong, and 
to feparate from it whenever they thall think fit. For it has been 
jnculcated into us over and over, that every man’s confent ought firft 
to be obtained, before any law whatever can be deemed to be valid, 
and of full force. —We have been alfo affured that all, and every kind 
of taxes, are merely /ree-gifts: which, therefore, ao individual giver 
is obliged to pay, unlefs he has previoufly confented to the payment 
of it. From thefe premifes it undoubtedly follows, that every indi- 
vidual member of the ftate, is at full liberty either to fubmit, or to 
refufe {ubmiffion to any, and to every regulation of it, according as 
he had predetermined in his own mind. For being his own legifla- 
tor, his own governor, and director in every thing, no man has a 
right to prefcribe to him what he ovght todo. Others may advife, 
but he alone is to dictate, refpecting his own aétions. For in fhort, 
he is to obey no other will but his own.” ‘* Thefe,” the Dean adds, 
‘* are furely very ftrange pofitions ;”” and fo they moft certainly are: 
but they are not the pofitions of Mr. Locke, nor is there any one of 
his followers, of whofe writings I have any knowledge, to whom they 
can with the leaft reafon be attributed. Either therefore Dean 
Tucker has not underftood the authors whom he has quoted, and con- 
cerning whom he has written, or he has wilfully mifreprefented them. 
I thould be forry to fuppofe the latter, and it is not eafy to fuppofe 
the former. 

‘ Mr. Locke fays, that the end of civil fociety is, ‘* to avoid, and 
remedy thofe inconveniences of the ftate of nature, which neceflarily 
follow from every man being judge in his own cafe, by fetting up a 
known authority, to which every one of that fociety may appeal 
Upon any injury received, or controverfy that may arife, and which 
every one of the fociety ought to obey *.” He alfo fays, that ** every 
man, by confenting with others, to make one body politic under one 
government, puts himfelf under an obligation, to every one of that 
fociety, to fubmit to the determination of the majority, and to be 
concluded by it: or elfe this original compaét, whereby he with 
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others incorporated into one fociety, would fignify nothing, and be 
no compact, if he be left free, and under no other ties than he way 
in before in the fiate of nature *.” In another place he obferves, tha 
*¢ when any number of men have confented to make one commun} 
or government, they are thereby prefently incorporated, and made 
one body politic, wherein the majority have a right to act and cop, 
clude the refl. For when any number of men have, by the confen 
of every individual, made a community, they have thereby made 
that community one body, with a power to act as one body, which 
is only by the will and de:ermination of the majority: for that which 
aéts any community being only the confent of the individuals of jr, 
and it being necefflary to that which is one body to move one way; jt 
is neceffary that-the body fhould move that way whither the preatey 
force carries it, which is the confent of the majority : or elfe it is im 
poflible it fhould a& or continue one body, one community, which 
the confent of every individual that united into it, agreed that 
fhould; and fo every one is bound by that confent to be concluded 
by the majority ¢.” And Dr. Price fays, that ‘* all laws are part. 
cular provifions or regulations eflabliihed by common confent for 
granting protection and fafety }.” 

* When it is faid, that taxes are free-gifts, it is not meant, that 


‘they are free-gifts which every individual may either pay or decline 


as he thinks proper; but that they are the free-gifts of the majority, 
of the community at large, to the magiitrate, or executive power, 


‘be employed for the people, and to be granted at their difcretion, 
‘“* Governments,” fays Mr. Locke, ‘* cannot be fupported without 
‘great charge; and it is fit that every one, who enjoys his fhare of the 


protection, fhould pay out ef his eftate his proportion for the main 
renance of it. But fill i¢ muft be with his own confent, 2. e. the con 
jent of the majority, giving it either by themfelves, or their repre 
fentatives, chofen by them: for if any one fhall claim a power to ly 
and levy taxes on the people, by his own authority, and without foch 
confent of the people, he thereby invades the fundamental law of 
property, and fubverts the end of government ||.” Such are the fen 
timents of Mr. Locke; and Dr, Price muft be underftood in th 
fame manner, when he fays, that ‘* in every free ttate every man is 
his own Jegiflator;” and that ‘* all taxes are tree-gitts for public fer- 
vices §.” 

‘*, A tax in the very nature of it,” the Dean fays, ‘* implies fome- 
thing ccmpalfory, and not difcietionary: fomething, which is notin 
our own tree choice, but 1s impoied by an authority fupcrior to ost 
own §.” I fhall not enguire whether this definition of the nature 
of a tax be perfectly juft, bor fhall only remark, that it was never 
fuppofed by Mr. Locke, nor by any of his followers, that it was to be 
at the option of every individual whether he fhouid, or fhould 16, 
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* Locke on Government, Buok I], ch. vii. § 97. 
t §95, 96. 

{ Obtervations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, Part I. § 2. 
| Locke on Government, Book Il. ch. xi, § 140. 
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pay taxes. But in a government conftituted on the principles of Mr. 
Locke, the fuperior authority, by which taxes are to be levied, is the 
authority and confent of the majority; every member of the commu- 
nity having voted either by himlelf, or by his reprefentative ; and 
confequently every individual is under the moft indifpeafable obliza- 


; vy the taxes fo levied. | 

ve Should it be alleged by the Dean, that though, according to 
Mr. Lecke’s principles, the members of any community are obliged 
co obey the laws to which the majority have agreed, yet that taey 
would not be under any fuch obligation without that canfent, even 
that fubterfuge would not avail him ; becaufe Mr. Locke maintains, 
that while men continue in any faciety, they mufl comply with the 
law. of it. ‘* No body doubts,” he fays, ** but an exprefs confent, 
of any man entering into any fociety, makes him a perfect mem- 
ber of that fociety, a fubject of that government. ‘Uhe difficulty 
is, what ought to be looked upon as a tacit confent, and how 
far it binds, #. e. how far any one fhall be looked on to have 
confented, and thereby fubmiticd to any goveroment, where he has 
made no expreflions of it at all, And to this I fay, that every 
man that hath any poff:flions, or enjoyment, of any part of the 
dominions of any government, doth thereby give his tacit con- 
fent, and is as far torth obliged to obedience to the laws of that 
overnment, during fuch enjoyment, as any one under it; whether 
this his poffcflion be of land, to him and his heirs for ever, or a lodg- 
ing only for a week ; or whether it be barely travelling freely on the 
highway; and, in effect, it reaches as far as the very being of any 
one within the territories of that government *.” It is manifeft from 
thefe paflages, that when the Dean of Glocefter infinuates to his 
Readers, that it is the doctrine of Mr. Locke, or that it is a necef- 
fary confequence from his dotrine, that individuals are to pay taxes, 
and to obey the laws, no farther than they pleafe, he is guilty of a 
very grofs and flagrant mifreprefentation.° 

In reply to the ridicule which Dean Tucker cafts upon the 
notion of an original contract between the governors and the 


-governed, Dr, ‘Towers fays: 


*‘ It is not neceffury to examine any ancient records, in order to 
difcover what is the true foundation of civil government. In inquiries 
On th:s fubject, the principles of reafon and of jutice are our bett 
guides; to thefe Mr. Locke has wifely had recourfe ; and on thefe his 
fyitem is founded. Asto Dr. Tucker’s Quafi Conatra&, of which he 
feems fo fond, and on which he defcants 10 copioufly, as if it were a 
pew and important difcovery, it feems to be nothing more than a 
new term, or rather a new application of an old term, and appro- 
priating it to a very common idea. Dr, Priett!ey has delivered a fene 
timent fomewhat fimilar, but more jaft and compreheniive, when he 
oblerved, ** that it malt neceffarily be underftoed, whether it be ex- 
prefled or not, that all people live in focicty for their mutual advan. 
tage; fo that the good and happinefs of the members, that is the 
Majority of the members of any ftate, is the great flandard by 
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* Locke on Government, Book If, ch. viii. § 120, | 
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which every thing relating to that fate muft be finally determined 4 
Government, under every form, muit be confidered as a trutt; by 
that muft be the moft jut and legitimate government, which i 
founded on the oniverfal confent of the people; and the more ay, 
thentically that confent has been given and declared, the more firm 
and indifputable muft be the foundations of that government. 

* The Dean inquires, *‘ Whe:her that government is to be jufly 
deemed an w/urpation, which is not found:d on the exprefs matual 
compact of all the parties interefied therein, or belonging there. 
unto+¢?” To this it may be anfwered, that as no government cap 
be eftablifhed on proper principles, which ts not founded on the 
confent of the majority of the people ; therefore, fo far as any poli. 


‘tical conftiturion is otherwife founded, fo far it is an ufurpation, 


Norwithflacding this, a policica! conflitution may have fo many ad. 
vantages, tho. gh its origin and foundation may not be precifely what 
they ough. io be. that it may be very tar trom being advifeable to at. 
tempt to overturn it, In che prefent imperfect itate of things, leh 
evils muft fometimes be fubmiited to, for the fake of avoiding greater, 
A wife man wouid not engage in a fcheme to overturn any eltablithed 
fyftem of government, without a probability of fuccefs, and withont 
a probability of efiablifhing a betcer ‘yfem in its flead. When this 
can be done, when men’s minds are fvfficiently enlightened and en- 
larged, to concu in, and +o effectuate fuch a meafure, it would cer. 
tain!y be right; becaufe the great interefts of mankind would thereby 
be promoted, Nor could the partial interefls of the ruling powen, 
in opp fition to thofe of the community at large, be any fufficient 
reafon for abftaining from fuch a mcafure, whenever there fhould be 
a rational profpeét of fuccefs, The majority of she inhabitants of any 
country have arighc to eflablifh that mode of government, which 
they conceive to be beft calculated :o promote the common beneft: 
and any forcib'e attempts, by whomfoever made, to continue a form 
of government, which the majority of the peopie do not approve, or 
which they believe to be pernic:ous, can only be confidered as unjuf 
attempts to perpetuate an ufurpaion.’ 

In order to reprobate thofe who maintain the political opi- 
nions of Mr. Locke, it has of late been the common practice, 
to brand them with the obnoxious appellation of republicans, 
The injuftice of this proceeding, Dr. Towers well expofes in 
the following paragraph ; 

‘ Dean Tucker thinks proper, without much decency, and cer 
tainly without juftice, te fpeak in general terms of thofe as republe 
cans who adopt the principles of Mr. Locke f. It is certain, thaté 
man who embraces thofe opinions may be a republican; but the ge 
neralty of ttofe who have been zealous for them in this country, 
have been warm friends to that mixed form of government whichis 
eftablithed in Great Britain, and to the regal fucceffion in the hovfe 
of Hanover. They might with for fome improvements in the cooft 
tucion, but they had no defire to eftablifh a republic. Many of them 
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* Effay on the Firft Principles of Government, p. 17. 
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thought, that the conflitution of England was fo excellently con- 


fruéted, t , . , : 
the fubject, and the power of the prince fo afcertained and limited, 


that it was preferable to any republic which had yet been conftituted. 
They confidered, however, the independence and incorruption of 
the Houfe of Commons, and the legal and conftitutional reitraints of 
the power of the Crown, as neceflary to the prefervation of the con- 
flitution, and without which it ceafed to be entitled to the encomiums 
that were beltowed on it, They were fo far republicans, if that be a 
reproach, that they thought the King was appoinied for the people, 
and not the people for the King; and they confidered the intereit of 
the former, and the prefervation of their liberties, as the firft ob- 
se of the conftitution. They who fuppofe, that the mere will and 
pleafure of the King, or his perfonal interefts, are to be preferred to 
the general welfare of the nation, are better fitted to be Perfian flaves, 
than citizens of a free country. 
¢ It mut, however, be acknowledged, that a bad regal adminiftra- 
tion has a natural tendency to increafe the number of republicans. 
If men find, that even under a mixed form of government, in which 
the power of the crown is reftrained and limited by law, and under a 
family who have no claim to afcend the throne but what is founded 
on the rights of the people, thofe rights are {till invaded, and the in- 
terelts of the nation difregarded ; if they find, that no legal rettraints 
are a fufficient fecurity againft regal encroachments; that the mere 
will and pleafure of the prince, and the gratification of thefe, how- 
ever pernicious in their object, either by the exertion of power, or 
by the influence of corruption, is the great bufinefs of adminift: ation ; 
if they find, that the treafures of the nation are employed in corrupt- 
ing the reprefentatives of the people, and in the fupport of the molt 
deftru€tive meafures ; fuch a fate of things will naturally lead mento 
fpeculate, and to inquire, whether a republic might not be confti- 
tuted, better calculated to promote the great intereits of the people, 
and fuperior to any monarchical form of government, however li- 
mited or reftrained? But fuch is the at:achment of the people of this 
country to their ancient conftirution and form of government, that 
there are, comparatively, I believe, but few, evea of thofe who en- 
tirely approve of the fentiments of Mr. Locke, who would not prefer 
our prelent limited monarchical conttitus:on to a republic, if its ori- 
ginal principles were adhered to, and a judt attention paid to the in- 
terefts of the people, and to the prefervation of their liberties,’ 
Dr. Towers clofes his remarks with the following juft and 


animated eulogy on Mr, Locke and his: principles : 

‘ The principles of government laid down by Mr. Locke, though 
founded upon the ftrongett reafon, and upon univerial juitice, may 
fometimes be thought to ftrike fo much at the abufes of men in au- 
thority, even thofe of the moft elevated rank, and may lead to fych 
vigorous exertions for the abolition of tyranny, by whomfoever exer- 
cifed, or in whatfoever mode, as may excite fome tremulous appre- 
henfions in men of narrow views, and of weak and timid minds. 
But thofe who have fufficient ftrength of underitanding, and compre- 
henfion of thought, to take into their views the more enlarged inte- 
sells of humanity, and the great acceflion of general happinets, which 
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sd a 


wife and equitable fyftems of civil policy and government might in. 
troduce amengft mankind, will coniider the writings of \ir. Locke ag 
having a juft claim to be claffed amongtt the mot valuable produc. 
tions:of modern times, and will ever regard their author, as an orna. 
ment and an honour to the country which gave him birth, 

¢ Mr. Locke was rendered truly illuftrious by his wifdom and hiy 
virtue, by the difintereftednefs and uprightnefs of his condu@, by his 
love of truth, and by his ardent attachment to the great interefts of 
mankind. He analyfed the human mind, explained its operations, 
and illumineted the intellectual world by the fagacity of his re. 
fearches, He examined into the foundation of civil government, 
traced it to its true fource, and illuftrated and enforced its ge. 
nuine principles. He maintained the juitice, the reafonablenefs, and 
the neceflity of religious toleration, with a clearnefs, a precifion, 
and a force of argument,:that had not been equalled by any preced. 
ing writer. He laboured to elucidate the facred fcriptures, to ad. 
vance the interefls of revelation and of virtue, to loofen the bands of 
tyranny, and to promote the caule of liberty, of juftice, and of ha- 
manity. Such was the man, whofe character as a writer the Dean of 
Glocefter ha: laboured to degrade, whofe fentiments he has mifre, 
prefented, and whofe opinions he flatters himfelf that he has confuted, 
But thefe efforts are fruitlefs, and thefe imaginations are vain. The 
fentiments of Mr. Locke are founded upon reafon, trath, and juftice; 
and his name will continue to be reverenced, wherever learning, li- 
berty, and virtue, fhall be held in eliimation. 

« Whatever propentity there may be in fome otherts, as well as in 
Dr. Tucker, to fpeak difrefpectfully of the political fentiments of 
M:. Locke, it is certain, that it was to fuch principles as his, though 
not carried to their full extent, that we were indebted for the revolu- 
tion. It was from aa adherence to fuch principles that Great Britain 
derived that dignity, and fame, and {plendour, by which, fince that 
period, fhe has been dillinguilhed. It is to a defertion of thefe prin- 
ci; les’, that we owe our prefent national degradation. It is to ade- 
feriion of thefe principles, that we owe the Jofs of America, And if 
thele principles are generally negle¢ied and difregarded by the people 
of this country, that publi¢ freedom, by which we have been {fo emi- 
nently and fo honourably charatierized, cannot be of any long con- 
tinuance; our digni'y and reputation as a people, and our national 
felici:y, muft be crawing towards a period.’ 

Every one who is fenfible of the importance of the general 
prevalence of the true principles of civil liberty to the profperity 
of a ftare, will rejoice to fee them regaining their credit and au- 
thority ; and will conyratulate his country on the fair profpect, 
which this circumftance affords us, of the removal of the clouds 


which have fo Jong hung over us, and of the increafe and per- 
peiuity ef our national happinefs, ; 
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1X. 4 Letter to Lord Afoburton, from Mr. Horne, oceafioned 
¢ Tuefday’s Debate in the Houfe of Commons on Mr. Pitt’s 
Debrett. 1782. 


Ant. 
by la | 
Motion. 8vO. IS. 
F freedom of {peech, and writing on all political quefi‘ons, be 

H a privilege to the fubje&, it is at the fame time a benefit to 
the ' 
ower to colleét the true fenfe of the pceopie, and to avail them- 
felves of the wifdom and penetration of individuals. 
Mr. Horne, in this fenfible pamphlet, propofes a plan refpect- 
ing the great and generally detired object of a more equal repre= 
entation, which merits attention. He difapproves of the idea of 
allowing every man an equal {hare in the right of election, He 
js of opinion, that fince the fuperior members of the State have 
more at ftake, and contribute more Jargely towaids the puolic 
expences, they fhould have a larger fhare in the government, 
than the lower orders of the people. He farther maintains, that, 
although all the members of a State ought to be free anu fecure, 
many of them fhould be excluded from any fhare in the govern- 
ment; and particularly mentions, as proper grounds of ex¢lu- 
fion, extreme criminality, extreme mifery, extreme dependance, 
extreme ignorance, and extreme {cIfiihneis, 

On the bafis of thefe ideas, Mr. Horne propofes to the pub- 
lic confideration what he cails, 4 vers hafly, and very imperfeé 
Hint, or Sketch of a Plan: 

‘England * and Wales fhal! be divided ¢ into 513 diftriéts. 

© kach diftriét ¢ fhall chufe one reprefentative. 

© Every male native § of Great Britain or Jreland, at the age 
of twenty-ove years, and who at the time of election fhall have 





* The prefent number of Members for E: gland and Wales in the 
Houfe of Commons is 513. The Union with scctiand makes it im- 
proper to alter the proportion, It has not appeared that scotland is 
at all diffatishied with the ftate of its repreientation: at all events it 
Coes not belong to this part of the country, but to that, to fetrle their 
Own reprefentation to their own fattsfaclion. 

+t The old divifion of the country necd not to be departed from, 

but will exceedingly facilitate the divifion inco diitricts, for the pur- 
pole ot reprefentation, ' 
_ 1 The Public ought never to receive a benefit to the irjury of an 
Individual, }xclu..ve claims of reprefentaiion have become a fpccies 
of property through the connivence of the vation. Very ample come 
penfation therefore muit be, and eafily may be mae, to the poffeflers 
of tnis {candalous property. , 

§ Who are comprehended here under the defcription of native ? 

What provinons fhail be made relative to the rates ? , 
ae hefe queftions, wth a multitade of other quefions and objece 
tions which mav be propofed and offered to every part Of this plan, 
are forefeen, and may ealily be cetermined and obviated. 
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ftate; as it, in fome meafure, enables thofe who are in- 
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been rated for the fpace of the preceding year, to the land tax gy 
parifh rates in England or Wales, at 2/. per annum, thall be 
intitled to vote for areprefentative in parliament of that diftrig 
in which he is rated. 

* No eleétion for a reprefentative fhall be completed by 4 
fmaller number of votes than 4000 ||.—Unlefs as hereafter pro. 
vided. 

‘ Every elector, at the time of giving his fuffrage, /all pay 
into the hands of the prefiding officer 21. 28.9 

‘ The votes for a reprefentative of each diftri@ fhall be taken 
at a certain place in each parifh of the refpective diftri@ ; fo that 
each vote may be taken in that parifh where the voter is rated *, 

« Election for reprefentatives in Parliament fhall be annual; 
and at a certain time of the year +. 

< If at any election the number of perfons voting in the dif. 
trict fhall fall fhort of 400¢, then all perfons in the faid 
diftriét, who are rated therein at 20/, per annum, or upwards 
(and who have already voted), fhall be intitled to give a fecond 
vote, paying again as before 2/. 25. 

¢ And if, after this fecond pol), the number of votes fhall ftil! 
‘fall fhort of 4000; then all perfons rated in the faid diftri& at 
50 /. per annum and upwards (and who have already voted in the 
‘firft and fecond poll) fhall be intitled to give a third vote, paying 
again as before 2/. 25. { 





-_ 


) The number of inhabitants of England and Wales are calculated 
at nine millions, One fourth of that number, or 2,250,000 are efti- 
mated to be males of the age of twenty-one years. 

If the number of Members (513) be multiplied by (4000) the 
number of votes required for each, it will give 2,05 2,0C0. 

Although a tenth part of thefe fhould forbear to vote, yet the fu- 
ture part of the plan will furnifh a great overplus of the number of 
votes for each diftrict. 

q The manner of payment may be eafily fettled, and fo as to make 
all improper conduét, or miftake in the payer or receiver, or in the 
returning-officer, impoflible, as well as to prevent any pothble doubt 
or difputes concerning the perfon eleéted. 

The election levy can never amount to lefs than four millions one 
hundred and four thoufand pounds annually. 

* Ic is here underftood, that every perfon may, if he pleafes, vote 
in every parith in which he is rated ; and in every diftrict. 

+ The annual revenue to the State will more effe&ually fecure for 
ever the annual eleCtion of a Perliament, than any laws for that put 

fe which ever were, or can b¢ invented, 

t Perhaps it may be found advifeable, after the fecond poll, 1 
hold the election no longer in parifhes, but in the centre of the dif 
tri€t; the perfons who are (if neceflary) to vote after the two fist 
polls, might better afford to go from home: all of the higher orders, 
| walting 
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¢ And if, after this third poll, the number of votes thall ftill 
fall fhort of 4000; then all perions rated in the faid diftri@ at 
ool. per annum and upwards (and who have already voted in 
the firit, fecond, and third poll), fhall be intit!ed to ytve a fourth 
yote, paying again, as before, 2/. 25. 

‘ And if, after this fourth poll, &c. then all perfons, rated, 
&c, at 2001. &c. (and who have, &c.) thall be intitled to give 
a fifth vote, &c. 

‘ And in like manner, if need be, afcending for every addi- 
tional 1004. rated an additional vote, paying an additional 

, BS 
“ bon reprefentative fhall receive out of the election levy 
-paid by the electors, the fum of 400/. to be paid to him by the 
prefiding officer of the refpedctive dittrict. 

” ¢ Tf, at the conclufion of the poli, the number of votes given 
fhall ftill fall fhort of 4000; then the majority of votes given 
fhall determine the eleétion: and the deficiency of the fum of 
eight thoufand four hundred pounds, fhatl be made good by a 
proportional affeflment (by the pound, according to the rates) 
on fuch non-voters who are rated at 2c /. and upwards in the 


faid diftri §. 


‘ The prefiding officer of each diftrict fhall, together with his 
return of the writ, deliver in to the Exchequer the fum re- 
ceived from the electors (together with the names of thofe who 
have polled), except the fum cf 4001]. which he fhall at the 
fame time pay to the reprefentative. 

‘ Each reprefentative fhall, before he is permitted to take his 
feat in Parliament, produce a voucher from the Exchequer for 
at leaft 8000/. and for as much more (exclufive of 400/.) as 
fhall have been paid by the voters at his election.’ 

Concerning the beneficial effe&s which would follow from 
adopting this plan, the projector forms the moft fanguine ex- 
pectations, Probably, however, more difficulties might occur 
in the execution than he is aware of. It feems pretty obvious 
to object, that the common people would grievoufly complain 
of being deprived of their right of voting; and that upon this 
plan there would be no certainty of the full complement of 
voters, fince many perfons would chufe rather to relinquifh 
their right of voting, than to pay two guineas for every actual 
exercife of that right. In fuggeiting thefe difficulties we do not 
mean, however, altogether to condemn the plan. It may at 
leaft afford fome uteful hints ; and—valeat quantum valere pote/. 


a 





waiting the iffue of the eleétion on the fpor, migat proceed to the 


fourth, fifth, or eighth poll, as neceffary or convenierr. E 
. 


§ The revenue, at its lows? amount, mutt be certain. 
ART. 
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Art. X. Letters Srom an Anerican Farmer. Continued : See Re. 
view for June, sit Art. 


N our former Article on this fubje&t, we attended the Ame. 
rican farmer through a very picfore/que defcription of the hap. 
pinefs of his domettie fituati pn, previous to the commencement 
of hoftilities between the colonies and the parent State.’ We 
now mean to accompany the fame intelligent and entertainin 
companion in fome afufements and excurfions, fuch as an Ey. 
rovean can form little idea of, and fuch as cannot. fail of fug. 
cftiag not only to the naturalift, but, indeed, to any one who 
has the Jeaft habit of refte ‘Ction, many ufeful and agreeable {pe- 
culations. Having fpoken of his general occupation and em. 
ployments, he proceede— 

* My bées, above any other tenants of my farm, attract my atten. 
tion and refpect; [ amaftonifhed to fee that nothing exifts bat what 
has its enemy, one fpecies purfue and live upon the other: unforta. 
nately our kingbirds are the dgftroyers of thole induitrious imfeds; 
‘but cn the other hand, ,thefe birds. preferve our fields from the depre- 
dation of crows which they purfue op the wing with great vigilance 
and aflonifhiny dex:erity. Thus divided by two interelted motives, 
Ihave long refilled the defire I had. to kill them, anti! lait year, 
‘when I thought they ‘increafed too much, and my indulgence had 
keen carried too far; it was at the time of fwarming, when they dll 
came and fixed themfelves on the neighbou'ing trees, from whenee 


‘they catched thofe that returned loaded from the fields. “Uhis made 


me refulve to kill as many as I could, and I was juit ready to fire, 
when a bunch of bees as biz as my fill, ifued from one of the hives, 
rufhed on.one of the birds, and probably ftung him, for he inftantly 
fereamed, and flew, not as be/ore, in an isregular manner, but ina 


“direst lines He was followed by the fame bold phalanx, at a confi. 


derable dilance, which unfortunately becoming too fure of victory, 
quitted their military array and difbanded themfelves. By this in- 
confiderate ftep they loft all that aggregate Of force which had made 
the bird AySof. Perceiving theirs ‘diforder, che immediately returned 
and fnapped as many as he wanted; nay, be had even the impudence 
to alight on the very twig from which the bees had dove him. ‘I 
killed him, and immediately opened his eraw, from which | took 
171 bees; dtaid themall ona blanket in. the fun, and to my great 
furprife 54 returned to life, licked themfelves clean, and joyfully 
went back to the hive ; where they prabably informed their compa 
nioas of fuch an adventure ap d e{cape, as I believe had never hap- 
pened before to American bees! 

‘ My bees afford me the molt pleafing and extenfive themes; let 
me look atthem when | will, their government, their induttry, their 
quarrels, their pa! dions, always prefent me with fomething new 3, for 
which reafon, whea weary with labour, my common place of rel is 
cnder my locutt-trees, clofe by my bee-houfe. By their movements 
2H can predict the weather, and can tell the day of their fwarming; 


but the molt dificalt point is, when on the wing, to know whe 
they 
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they want to go to the woods or ne they aie previoufly pitched 
:, fome hollow trees, 1t 18 not the allurements of {alt and water, of 
fennel, hickory leaves, &ec. ner the finett box, that can induce them 
to fay; they will prefer thofe rude, rough habitations to the bett po- 
jifhed mahogany hive. When that is the cafe with mine, I feldom 
thwart their inclinations ; it 1s 1D freedom that they work: were I to 
confne them, they would dwindle away and quit their fabour. In 
fuch excurfions we only part for a while ; I am generally fure to find 
them again the following fall. This elopement of theirs only adds to 
my recreations ; I know how to deceive even their fuperiative in- 
fin; nor dol fear lofing them, though eighteen miles from my 
houfe, and Icdged in the moft lofty trees, in the moft impervious of 
ovr foretts. I once took you along with me in one of the‘e rambles, 
and yet you infilt on my repeating the detail of our operations: it 
brings back into my mind many of the ofeful and entertaining re- 
feiions with which you fo happily beguiled our tedious hours. 

‘ After ] have done fowing, by way of recreation, | prepare for a 
week’s jaunt in the woods, not to hunt either the deer or the bears, 
as my neighbours do, but to catch the more harmlefs bees. I cannot 
boait that this chace is fo noble, or fo famous among men, but I find 
jt lefs fatiguing, and full as profitable; and the lait confideration is 
the only one that moves me. I take with me my dog, as a compa- 
nion, for he is ufelefs as to this game; my gun, for no man you 
know ought to enter the woods withovt one; my blanket, fome pro- 
vifions, fome wax, vermillion, honey, and a {mall pocket compas. 
With thefe implements I proceed to fuch woods as are at a confider- 
able diftance from any fettlements. I carefully examine whether they 
abound with large trees, it fo, I make a fmall fire on fome flat ftones, 
ina convenient place; on the fire I put fome wax ; clofe by this fire, 
on another ftone, | drop honey ia diflinct drops, which I furround 
with {mall quantities of vermillion, laid on the ftone; and then I 
retire carefully to watch whether any bees appear. If there are any 
in that neighbourhood, I reit affured that the fmell of the burnt wax 
will unavoidably attract them; they will foon find out the honey, 


‘for they are fond of preving on that which is not their own; and in 


their asproach they will neceffarily tinge them(elves with fome par- 
ticies of vermillion, which will adhere long to their bodies. I next 
ix my compafs, to find out their courfe, which they keep invariably 
lirait, when they are returning home loaded. By the afliflance of my 
watch, | obferve how long thofe are returning which are marked with 
vermiilion. Thus poffeiied of the courfe, and, in fome meafure, of 
the dillance, which I can eafily guefs at, I follow the firit, and fel- 
dom fail of coming to the tree where thofe republics are lodged. I 
then mark it; and thus, with patience, I have found out fometimes 
eleven {warms in a feafon; and it is inconceivable what a quantuty of 
honey thefe trees will fometimes afford. It entirely depends on the 
fize of the hollow, as the bees never reft nor fwarm tll it is all re- 
Pleniftied ; for, like men, it is only the want of room that induces 
Kem to quit the maternal hive. Next I proceed to fome of the near- 
et fettlements, where I procure proper affittance to cut down the 
trees, get all my prey fecured, and then return home with my prize. 
ue Art bees 1 ever procured were thus found in the woods, by mere 
X accident ; 
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accident ; for at that time [ had no kind of fki!] in this metaod of 
tracing them. ‘The body of the tree being perfectly found, they had 
lodged ihemfelves in the hollow of one of its principal limbs, which 
J carefully fawed off; and with a good deal of labour and induftry 
brought ir home, where I fixed it up again in the fame pofition jy 
which I found it growing, This was in April; I had five {warm, 
that year, «od they have been ever fince very profperous, This bag. 
nefs generally takes up a week of my time every fall, and to me it js 
a week of felitary eafe and relaxation.’ 

¢ We have twice a year the pleafure of catching pigeons, whofe 
pombers are fometimes fo aflonifhing as to obfcure the fun in their 
flight. Where is it that they hatch? for fuch multitudes muft require 
an immenfe quantity of food. I fancy they breed toward the plains 
of Ohio, and cthofe about lake Michigan, which abound in wild oats; 
though I have never killed any that had that grain in their craws, 
In one of them, lait year, 1 found fome undigeiled rice. Now the 
nearett rice fields from where I live, muft be at leaft 560 miles; and 
either their digeflion muit be fufpended while they are flying, or elf 
they muit fly wich the celerity of the wind, We catch them witha 
net extended on the ground, to which they are allured by what we 
call same wild pigeons, made blind, and faftened to a long ttring; his 
fhort flights, and his repeated calls, never fail to bring them down 
‘The greateft number | ever catched was fourteen dozen, though 
much larger quantities have often been trapped. 1] have frequently 
feen them at the market fo cheap, that for a penny you might have 
as many as you could carry away; and yet from the extreme cheap- 
nefs you muft not conclude, that they are but an ordinary food; on 
the contrary, | think they are excellent. Every farmer has a tame 
wild pigeon in a cage at his door al! the year round, in order to bé 
ready whenever the jeafon comes for catching them.’ 

In the follawing paflage we have an extraordinary inftance, 
and probably the fuft, of that terribly fierce and vindictive infed 


the hornet being domefticated, and inlifted into the fervice of 
man: 

* In the middle of my parlour I have, you may remember, a Cu- 
rious republic of induftrious hornets ; their neft hangs to the cieling, 
by the fame twig on which it was fo admirably built and contrived 
in the woods. lis removal did not difpleafe them, for they find in 
my houfe plenty of food ; and I have left a hole open in one of the 
panes of the window, which an{wers all their purpoies. By this kind 
ufage they are become quite harileis; they live on the flies, which 
are very troublefome to us throughout the fummer; they are cos- 
ftantly bufy io catching them, even on the eyelids of my children 
It is furprifing how quickly they {mear them with a fort of glue, lef 
they might efcape, and when thus prepared, they carry them to theif 
nefts, as food for their young ones. ‘Thefe globular nefts are mot 
ingenioufly divided into many ftories, all provided with cells, aod 
proper communications, The materials with which this fabric i 
built, they procure from the cottony furze, with which our oak sails 
are covered; this fubltance, tempered with glue, produces a fort of 
patteboard, which is very ft:ong, and refifts all the inclemencies of thé 


weather. Ly their affitance, 1 am bat little troubled with flies. ~ 
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my family are fo accuftomed to their ftrong buzzing, that no one 
kes any notice of them; and though they are herce and vindidtive, 
e' kindnefs and hofpitality has made them ufeful and harmlefs.’ 
But, perhaps, there is no part of thefe Letters that to a philo- 
fophical mind will give more pleafure, or open a more ample 
fource of contemplation, than that in which Mr. St. John dif- 
cuffes the queftion, what is an American? We are forry that 
the limits of this Article will not permit us to give the whole of 
this Letter, in which, belides the principal object of enquiry, 
are involved many other fubjecis of curious ditcuffion, We 


fhall not fcruple, however, laying before our Readers the follow- 
ing extract : 

‘I with I could be acquainted with the feelings and thoughts 
which muft agitate the heart, and prefent themfelves to the mind of 
an enlightened Englifhman, when he firft Jands on this continent. 
He muft greatly rejoice that he lived at a time to fee this fair country 
difcovered and fettled; he muft neceffarily feel a fhare of national 
pride, when he views the chain of fettlements which embellithes thefe 
extended fhores. When he fays to himfelf, this is the work of my 
countrymen, who, when convulfed by factions, afflicted by a variety 
of miferies and wants, reftlefs and impatient, took refuge here. 
They brought along with them their national genius, to which they 
principally owe what liberty they enjoy, anda what fubftance they 
poflefs. Here he fees the indultry of his native country difplayed in 
anew manner, and traces in their works the embrios of alli the arts, 
fciences, and ingenuity which flourifh in Europe. Here he beholds 
fair cities, fubftantial villages, extenfive fields, an immenfe country 
filled with decent houfes, good roads, orchards, meadows, and bridges, 
where an hundred years ago all was wild, woody, and uncultivated! 
What a train of pieafing ideas this fair fpeétacle muft fuggeft! icis a 
profpect which muft inipire a gocd citizen with the moft heartfele 
pleafure. The difficulty confifts in the manner of viewing fo exten- 
fiveafcene. He is arrived on a new continent; a modern fociety 
offers itfelf to his contemplation,’ different from what he had hi- 
therto feen. It is not compofed, as in Europe, of great Lords who 
pofleis every thing, and of a herd of people who have nothing. 
Here are no ariftocratical families, no courts, no Kings, no Bifhops, 
no ecclefiattical dominion, no invifible power giving to a few a very 
vifble one; no great manufaCiurers employing thoufands, no great 
refinements of luxury. The rich and the poor are not fo far removed 
from each other as they are in Europe. Some few towns excepted, 
we are all tillers of the earth, from Nova Scotia to Weft Florida, 
We are a people of cultivators, fcattered over an immenfe territory, 
communicating with each other by means of good roads and navi- 
gable rivers, united by the filken bands of mild government, all re- 
fpeing the laws, without dreading their power, becaufe they are 
equitable. We are all animated with the fpirit of an induftry which 
is unfettered and unreftrained, becaufe each perfon works for himfelf. 
If he travels through our rural dittri€ts, he views not the hottile caflle, 
and the haughty manfion, contratted with the clay-built hut and mi- 
ferable cabbin, where cattle and men help to keep each other pes: 
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and dwell in meannefs, fmoke -2nd indigence. A pleafing whiform. 
ity of decent competence appears throughout our habitations. The 
meaneft of our log-houfes is a dry and comfortable habitation, 
Lawyer or merchant are the fairelt titles our towns afford; that of g 


farmer is the only appellation of the rural inhabitants of our coun. | 


try. Is muft take fome time ere he can reconcile himfelf to our dic. 
tionary, which is but fhort in words of dignity, and names of honour, 
There, op a Sunday, he fees a congregation of‘ refpectable farmers 
and their wives, all clad in neat homefpun, well mounteéd, or ridip 

in their own humble waggons.. There is not among them an efquire, 
faving the unlettered magiftrate. There he fees a’parfon as fimple 
as his flock, a farmer who-does not riot on: the Jabour of others: We 
have no princes, for whom we toil, ttarve, and bleed: we are the 
mott perfect fociety now exifting: in the world, Here man is free ag 
ke ought to be; nor is this pleafing equality fo tranfitory as many 
ethers are. Many ages will not fee the fhores of our great lakes re 
plenifhed with inland nations, nor the unknown bounds of North 
America entirely peopled. Who can tell how far it extends? Who 
can tell the millions of men whom it will feed and contain? for no 
European foot has as yet travelled half the extent of this mighty con- 
tinent! 

¢ The next with of this traveller will be to know whence came all 
thefe people? they are a mixture of Englifh, Scotch, Irith, French, 
Dutch, Germans, and Swedes. From this premifcuous breed, that 
race now Called Americans have arifen. ‘The eaftern provinces muf 
indeed be excepted, as being the unmixed defcendents of Englifh- 
men. Ihave heard many with that they had been more intermixed 
alfo: for my part, I.am no.wifher, and think it much better as it has 
happened. They exhibit a moit.confpicuous, figure in this great and 
variegated piclure; they too enter for a great fhare in the pleating 

erfpective difplayed in thefe thirteen provinces. I know it is 
fafhionable to reflect on them, but I refpect them for what they have 
done; for the accuracy and wifdom with which they have fettled their 
territory ; for the decency of their manners; for their early love of 
Jetters ; their ancient college, the .firft in this hemifphere; for their 
indoftry ;. which to me, who am but a farmer, is the criterion of 
every thing. There never was a people, fituated as they are, who, 
with fo ungrateful a foil, have dane more in fo fhort a time. Do you 
think that the monarchical ingredients, which are more prevaient Ie 
other governments, have purged them from ail foul flains? Their 
hiftories affert the contrary, 

* In this great American afy'um, the poor of Europe have by fome 
means met together, and in confequence of various cau‘es; to what pur 
pofe fhould they afk one another what cou: trymenthey are? Alas! wo 
thirds.of them had no country. Can awiech who wanders about, 
who works and flarves, whofe life is aco.ti ual f-ene of fore afte: 
tion er pinching penury; can that mao cali Euglard or any viet 
kingdom his country? A covatry that h.d no bresd for him, whole 
fields procured him no harvett, who met wt > nothisge but che ‘rowas 
of the rich, the feverity of the laws, with jarte and cuntihmertss 
who owned not a fingle foot of the ex.enfive furt-ce of this planet? 
No! urged by avariety of motives, hee ihey cauic. Every ening 

has 
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nas tended to regenerate them; new laws, a new mode of living, @ 
new focial fyRem ; here they are become men: in Europe they were 
as fo many ulelefs plants, wanting vegetative mould, and refrefhing 
fhowers; they withered, and were mowed down by want, hunger, and 
war; but now, by the power of tranfplantation, like all other plants, 
they have taken root and flourifhed! Formerly they were not num- 
bered in any civil lifts of their country, except in thofe of the poor ; 
here they rank as citizens, By what invisible power has this fur- 
rifing metamorphofis been performed? By that of the laws, 
and that of their induftry. The laws, the indulgent laws, protect 
them as they arrive, flamping on them the fymbol of adoption; they 
receive ample rewards for their labours; thefe accumulated rewards 
ocare them lands; thofe lands confer on them the title of freemen, 
and to that title every benefit is affixed which men can pofiibly re- 
quire, This is the great operation daily performed by our laws. 
From whence proceed thefe laws? From our government. Whence 
that government? It is derived from the original genius and firong 
defire of thé people, ratified and confirmed by the crown, This is the 
great chain which links us all, this is the pidure which every pro- 
vince exhibits, Nava Scotia ex¢epted. There the crown has done 
all; either there were no people who had genius, or it was not much 
attended to: the confequence is, that the province is very thinly 
inhabited indeed; the power of the crown, in conjunétion with the 
mutketos, has prevented men from fettling there. Yet fome parts of it 
flourifhed once, and it contained a mild harmlefs fet of people. But 
for the fault of a few leaders, the whole were banifhed. The great- 
eft political error the crown ever committed in America, was to cut 
off men from a country which wanted nothing but men! 

‘ What attachment can a poor European emigrant have for a coun- 
try where he had nothing? The knowledge of the language, the love 
of a few kindred as poor as himfelf, were the only cords that tied 
him: his country is now that which gives him land, bread, protec- 
tion, and confequence: Udi panis ibi patria, is the motto of al! emi- 
grants. What then is the American, this new man? He is either an 
turopean, or the defcendant of an European, hence that ftrange mix- 
ture of blood, which you will find in no other country. I could 
point out to you a family whofe grandfather was an Englifhman, 
whofe wife was Dutch, whofe fon married a French woman, and 
whofe prefent four fons have now four wives of different nations. He 
isan American, who leaving behind him all his ancient prejudices 
and manners, receives new ones from the new mode of life he has 
embraced, the new government he obeys, and the new rank he holds. 
He becomes an American by being received in the broad lap of our 
great Alma mater. Here individuals of all nations are melted into a new 
race of men, whofe labours and pofterity will one day caufe great 
changes in the world. Americans are the weftern pilgrims, who are 
carrying along with them that great mafs of arts, {ciences, vigour, 
and induitry, which began long fince in the eait; they will finith the 
great circle, The Americans were once fcattered all over Europe ; 
here they are incorporated into one of the fineit fy lems of population 
which has ever appeared, and which will heieafter become dillinat by 
Rey, Aug. 1782, L the 
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the power of the different climates they inhabit. The Ariericay 
ough. there‘ore to love this country much b-teer than that wherein 
either he or his forefathers were born. Here che rewards of his in. 
duftry follow with equal fteps the progrefs of his labour; his labour 
is founded on ‘he bafis of nature, /elf interef# ; can it want a ftronger 
allurement? Wives ard children, who before in vain demanded of 
him a morfel of bread, now, fat and frolickfome, gladly help their 
father to clear thofe nelds whence exuberant crops are to arile to feed 
and to clothe them all; without any part being claimed, either bya 
defpotic prince, a rich abbot, o: a mighty lord. Here religion de. 
mands but lit:le of him; a {mall voluntary falary to the minilier, and 
gratitude to God; can be refufe thef:? The American is a new man, 
who aéts upon new principles; he mufi the:efore entertain new ideas, 
and form new opinions. From involuntary idlenefs, fervile depend. 
ence, penury, and ufelefs labour, he has paffed to toils of a very dif. 
erent nature, rewarded by ample fubfiftence.—This is an American,’ 


[To be concludedin our next } C -t-.f, 























Art. Xt. Odfervations on Dr. Fobnfon’s Life of Hammond, to, 
is. Gd. Brown. 1702. 


NWILLING to acquiefce in the decifions of Dr. John- f J 
fon againft the poetical pretenfions of Hammond, our fy 
Author has gallantly entered the lifts with him, and has, note § ¢ 
withftanding the Goliath of Literature is his antagonift, very  ¢i 
ably defended his favourite bard from the furious attacks of the F ob 
critic. ( 
‘© The Elegies of Hammond, fays he, have hitherto been 
allowed to exprefs the paffion of Love in the language of nature: § pre 
The determination of Doétor Johnfon, therefore, cannot bé Bet 
heard without furprize, when he declares, that they have neither 
paffion, nature, nor manners; and the admirers of thefe poems 
muft be ready to conclude, if his opinion be juft, that there is no 
inconfiderable defect both in their feelings and their judgments. 
© It is remarkable that the learned writer fhould not have 
mentioned (for it could not have efcaped his extenfive reading), 
that thefe Elegies are clofe imitations, and in many parts exad 
tranflations of fome of the Elegies of Tibullus. But, perhaps, 
if he were determined to condemn him, he might be aware, that 
fo near an alliance to the Roman poet would obviate the forc 
of his feverity, and deftroy the acrimony of his cenfure. 

‘ Tibullus, whofe fame the admiration of ages has rendered 
facred and inviolate, has confefledly defcribed the paffion of lov 
in amanner fuperior to every other poet, But there is, perhap B™ 
a p.riod, beyond which the deitription of what we ceafe to feel 
however delightfully reprefented, can no longer amufe ; and «4 
even poifible, when paffion fhell have totally fublided, we ™ 
forget there ever was a feafon when the charms of beauty we 
enchants, 
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¢ Where their merits, in other refpects, ate nearly equal, 
imitative is doubtlefs inferior to original compofition ; and the 

jmirer of Hammond cannot but confefs, that the luftre of his 
y woulbe diminifhed, were the rays which he has bor- 
rowed from Tibullus reftored to their original fource: it may, 
however, with juftice be contended, that they fuffer no diminu- 
tion of (plendour from the medium through which they pafs. 

‘ To conneé&t the {pirit with the fentiments of an original, 
conftitutes the chief excellence of a tranflation. By this union, 
Hammond certainly obtains a peculiar diftin@tion, The filence 
of his biographer in this refpe&t, has conferred upon him the 
higheft praife. If he were ignorant of the Elegies being imita- 
tions, they muft bear uncommon marks of originality to elude 
the penetration of fo fagacious a critic; and if he were apprized 
of it, fince his obfervations breathe nothing but cenfure, it is 
evident that an acknowledgment was not confiftent with his 
lan. 

“ I hall firft examine the Ninth Elegy, from which Do@or 
Johnfon has impartially {elected a quotation, He is very fevere 
upon Mr. Hammond’s mode of courtfhip. A lover who threat- 
ens his miftrefs with dying, he fays, furnifhes her with a fuffi- 
cient excufe for rejecting hin *. Though many have doubtlefs 
obtained the affections of the fair by milder and more gentle ex- 
pedients; and probably the Doétor has been one of the happy 
number +; yet fhould not humanity have prompted him to ex- 


prefs fome pity for thofe whom fate had driven to fuch defperate 
extremities ? 


Haud ignara mali, miferis fuccurrere difco, 


Vira, Aen, 


Touch’d with misfortunes I myfelf have known, 
I view, with pity, woes fo like my own.’ 


<= 





* The fentiments of Rouffeau upon this fubjeé& are different from 
thole of Doctor Johnfon; and he, I believe, is generally acknow- 
dged to have known fomething of the female heart. To this refo- 
ution of her lover-——Demain vous forex contente, F quoigue vous en 
if, dire, j aurai moins fait que de partir——the charming Eloifa 
kes the following reply—ZJnj/en/é! fi mes jours te font cbers, crain 
Wlenter aux tiens, 
t An inference drawn, we fuppofe, from fome love-verfes of Dr. 
rhnfon’s (for even the Dotior has writien his love-verfes ; et in Are 
wf go, he may fay), in which, among others, are the foliowing 
ye and Arcadian ideas: 
While all my with and thine complete, 
By turns eve lancuifo and we burn, 
Our fighs let fighing gales repeat, 
uf Murmurs murmuring brooks return. 
MiosuMMER’s Wisu, Pearch’s ColleStion. 
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The critical’Reader, on a perufal of this well-written pin. 
phiet, will agree with us, that the arguments ‘t contains are 

{pirited, ingenious, and conclufive. C..t 
0 C;-&, 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For AUGUST, 1782. 


PoLtLITICAL. 


Art. 12. 4 Speech of William Fones *, Efg; to the aflembled 
Inhabitants of the Counties of Middlefex and Surrey, the Cities 
of London and Weitminfter, &c +. May 28, 2782. S8vo. 64, 
Dilly. 

‘SN this judicious and fpirited oration, Mr. Jones attacks, with 

{kill and fuccefs, ‘ the only /pecicus argument’ which, he fays, he 
hath any where heard, * againit a change 1n the parliamentary repre. 
fentation of the people,’ wz. That ** a Conffitution, which bath flod 
for ages, ought not to be altered.” ‘ 

‘ This objection,’ he adds, * appears, on a fuperficial view, fo plu 
fible, and applies itfelf fo winningly to the hearts of Englifomen, who 
have an honeft prejudice for their eftablifhed fyftem, without havity, 
in general, very diftin&t ideas of it, that a deteétion of the /opbif 
for fuch | engage to prove it, becomes abfolutely neceffary, &.’ 

This very difcerning orator admits that the /pirit of the Confit 
tion ought not to be changed; but he proves that the form wan 
corréétion : and then proceeds to demonttrate, * that the fpirit of 
Conflitution requires a reprefentation of the people, nearly equi 
and nearly t univerfal.’ 

After quoting, among other authorities, in proof of this hypothe 
(in the fupport of which the Author is countenanced by Many oll 
abie advocates), an act of the Englith Legiflature, paffed near # 
hundred years ago §, and after juftly exploding and execrating 
baneful feadal principle ||, which contined the right of Engliho 
with refpect to the choice of their reprefentatives in parliamesl, 





* Celebrated for his oriental learning, and other literary att 


plifhments, 

t+ Atthe London Tavern. 

J Oar Author fays xear/y untverfal ; for he admits, that our? 
tution, both in form and {piri:, requires /-me property in electors, @ 
real or perfonal, in poffeffion or in adtion ; ‘ but I confider,” fays 
Jair trade or profefion as valuable property, and an Englifomat,* 
can fupport himfelf by honelt induftry, though in a low ftatios 
often a more independent mind than the prodigal owner of 3! 
encumbered eftate.’ 

§ The feventh of Hen. IV. 

| ¢ What,’ he afks, ‘ caufed the abfurd, yet fatal, diftiol® 
tween property, perfonal and real? The feudal principle. 
created another odious diftinétion between free and bafe ™ 
and thus excluded copyholds of any value? The feudal p™ 
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roperty only,—he cites the opinion of Judge Blackftone 

pie Ltr. ped Pea 3 fufpeéted of holding democratical fentiments), 

‘openly allows, in his Commentary, “ that the fpirit of our 

Conftitution is in favour of a more complete reprefentation of the 
e.”’ 

. to the fathionable dogtrine of virtual reprefentation, he treats 
it with the u:moft derifion. ‘ I hold ic,’ fays he, ‘ to be afual folly ; 
45 childith as if they were to talk of negative reprefentation, and to 
contend that it involved any pofstive idea Subttitate the word delega- 
tim or deputation, inftead of reprefentation, and you will initantly 
fee the abfurdity of the conceit. Does aman, who is virtually, not 
a@ually, reprefented, delegate or depute any perfon to make thofe 
laws, which may affcct his property, his freedom, and his life? 
None; for he has no fuffrage. How then is he reprefented accord- 
ing to the principles of our conftitution? As wel] might a Reman ty- 
rant have urged, that ail his vaffals were reprefented in his perfon: he 
was augur and high prieft; the relégious ftate was, therefore, repre- 
fented by him: he was tribune of the people; the popular pare of 
the nation were, therefore, reprefented: he was conful, di@ator, 
matter of the horfe, every thing he pleafed; the civil and military 
fates were, therefore, concentrated in him; the next deduction would 
have been, that the flaves of his empire were free men, There is no 
end of abfurdities deducible from fo idle a play upos words,’ 

We need not here add a word in fupport of our learned Orator’s 
contemptuous idea of virtual reprefentatioa. The abfurdity of that 
doftrine was clearly fhewn by us, in a former review, when difcoffing 
the claims of America, with refpect tothe great queltion of reprefenta- 
tien and taxation. 

Ast.-13. Thoughts on the Propriety of diffoluing the prefent Par- 
liament. 8vo. 1s. Fielding, 1782. 

The Author expatiates in behalf of that branch of the prerogative 
by which the Crown can occafionally fhorten the duration of Parlia- 
ments, in order, by a change of men, to procure a change of mea- 
fares, when the public weal may feem to require it; and he infiits 


on the expediency of his Majefty’s exercifing that right, at this junc- 


ture [the beginning of July, 1782], with a view to give full cflec to 
the popular plans of the migiftry: toward whom he fuppofes the pre- 
feat Hoafe of Commons to bear no cordial affectioa.—His opinion— 
but the {peculations of any private individual, on the fubject of fuch a 
fate-wanceuvre, can be of little confeqpence to the Public. 


—_— 





What introduced an order of men, called villains, transferable, like 
cattle, with the land which they flocked? ‘he feudal principle. 
What excludes the holders of beneficial leafes ? The feudal principle. 
What made perfonalty, in thefe times, of little or no eftimation? The 
feudal principle. What raifed the filly notion, that the property, 
not the perfon, of the fubject was to be reprefented? The feudal 
Principle, What prevented the large provifion in the act of Heary 
IV. by which al/ freebolders were declared eleétors, from being ex- 
tended to a// holders of property, however denominated, however in- 
confiderabie? The fame infernal principle, which then fubdued and 
filed the genuine equalifing fpirit of oar conftitution. 

L 3 Art. 
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Art. 14. A Letter of Congratulation from Britannia to the 
King, on the Change of the Miniftry. 8vo. 18. Debret, 
Britannia had, in June lait, when this pamphlet was publithed, 

the moft extravagant expectations from the new Miniftry. By this 

time, perhaps, fhe may have learnt the old fong of * Alteration,’ — 
and—* Moderation.’ 

Art. 15. The Revolution in 1782, impartially confidered. to, 

1s. 6d, Debret. 

The Author feverely arraigns and condemns the late adminiftra- 
tion, and is extremely fanguine in his ideas of the virtue and wifdom 
of the new minifiry. This tract was publifhed, perhaps too precipi. 
tately, in April 1782. 

AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 

Art. 16. 4 Speech intended to have been fpoken, on the Apel. 
lant Jurifdi€tion of the Houfe of Lords of Ireland, By Lord Vif. 
coun: Moun:morres, 8vo. 18. Evans. Strand. 1782. | 
As this Speech was not delivered in the Houfe, we muft confider it 

asa fmall ¢reatife on the fubject above mentioned. As fuch it may 

be recommended to thofe who are curious in inquiries relative to the 
jurifdi€tive power of the Irifh Parliament. Lord Mountmorres traces 
the fubjeé&t, and enters iato its hiftory, from the earlieft annals of 

Treland, fubfequent to the zra of her firft connection with England, 

in the time of our fecond Henry. He decjdes the queftion entirely 

in favour of the legal independency, the chartered rights and fupreme 
jurifdiftion, of the Irith Houfe of Peers. The act of the oth of 

Geo. I. is ‘no itumbling-block to his lordfhip ; who takes proper no- 

tice of that declaratory law, and has exploded it, with a force.that 

will operate at leaft to the full conviGtion of every patriotic Inf. 
man. : 
PoETICAL 

Art. 17. Hymns adapted to the Circumftances of Public Worf 

' and private Devotion, By John Fawcett, Small svo. 2s. bound, 
Keith. 1782. 

We doubr not bat thefe effufions of the pious Mufe will be highly 
acceptable to thofe for whofe entertainment and edification they were 
immediately defigned. | hey are orthodox, though not deeply fhaded 
with the horrors of Calvinifm : they are warm and animated, though 
they do not run into the excefles of enthufiafm. To mark theif 
faults would be an ungrateful employment; and the piety of the Au- 
thor’s defign reprefles the rigour of criticifm.— As a {pecimen of Mr 
Fawcett’s talent for poetry, we give our Readers the following Hyat 
on Spring: . | 
‘ I. 
Lo! the bright, the rofy morning 

Calls me forth to take the air; 
Cheerfal Spring, with {miles returning, 

Uthers in the new-born year, 
Nature, now in all her beaucy, 

With her gently moving tongue, 
Prompts me to the pleafing duty 
' Of a grateful morning fong, 


II. See! 
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I. 
See! the early blofioms fpringing, 
See the jocund lambkins play ; 
Hear the lark and linnet finging 
Welcome to the new born day. 
Vernal mufic foftly founding 
Echoes through the vocal grove, 
Natare now with life abounding, 
Swells with meats and love. 
II. 
Yonder rife the lofty mountains 
Clad with herbage frefh and green ; 
Playing round the cryftal fountains, 
There the lowing herds are feen. 
There the ftately foreit bending, 
Thrives amidft the limpid ftreams ; 
Whilft the fource of day afcending, 
Crowns it with his mildeft beams. 
IV. 
Now the kind refrefhing fhowers 
Water all the plains around ; 
Springing grafs and painted flowers, 
O’er the fmiling meads abound. 
Now their vernal drefs affuming 
Leafy robes adorn the trees ; 
Odours now the air perfuming, 
Sweetly fwell the gentle breeze. 


Now the tuneful tribes delight us, 
Perching on the bloomy fpray, 
And to gratitude invire us 
With their fweetly dying lay. 
Praife to thee, thou great Creator, 
Praife be thine from ev’ry tongue ; 
Join, my foul, with every creature, 


Join the univerfal fong ! Bude 


Art. 18. Poems on various Occafions, confifting of original 
Pieces and ‘I'ranflations. By S. Rogers, A.M. 1i2mo, 2 Vols. 
108s. 6d. Dodfley 1782. 

Mr. Rogers appears to be one of thofe rhymers who have fomething 
ready to produce upon every occafion that prefents itfelf, whether it 
be the conflagration of London, or the death of his patron’s favourite 
hunter. No fubje&t feems to come amifs to him: but, alas! his 
poetical propenfity is much greater than his powers. When he is fe- 
nous, his gravity borders upon dulnefs ; and when he attempts to be 
facetious, he is very apt to be infipid ; his fatire is coarie and malig- 
nant; and his wit, fuch as it is, is too frequently grofs and indecent. 
His tranflations are chiefly from Ovid and Martial, end are bar in- 
diferent performances, His poems are accompanied by notes, il- 
luftrations, and anecdotes :. of the truth and authenticity of thefe lat, 
it is impoffible for us to be judges. 


L 4 C .t..4, Art. 
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Art. 19. Elegy on the Death of the Marquis of Rockingham, 


Wiicten by one of his Grace’s Domeftics; as a Tribute to the Me. 
mory of the beft of Men ; as a Patriot, a Friend, and a Chriflian, 
4to. 6d. Bew. 

Laments the good Rockingham, in ftrains of the ¢rwe church.yard 
tenor :—not like the ftrains of Gray /—We revere the piety if not the 
poetry of this honeft domeftic, 

NoveEts. 

Art. 20. The unfortunate Caledonian in England: or the genuine 
Memoirs cf an :mpreffed young Gentleman in the Year 1779, 
Written by himfelf. 8vo. 28. Wade. 

We know not what motives could have tempted the Author to have 
affumed a borrowed character: bur we have little fcruple in declaring, 
that the Author, inftead of having never left Scotland Wil Fanuary sf, 
1779, was, probably, mever init. Inthe firft place, we have not de- 
tected a fingle Scoiticifin from the beginning to the end, 2dly, The 
Author miltskes the fituation of places; and 3dly, Jxfar omnium, he 
calls William Rufus, one of * our antient Kings!’ A fturdy Caledo- 
nian, full, as all Caledonians are, of the honour and independence of 
ancient Sco:land, would as foon have acknowledged the fovereignty 
of Nadir Shaw and Queen Oberea. There are fome leffer inaccu- 
racies, which we need rot mention. The effential circumiftances of 
the flory are few. * The unfortunate Caledonian,’ it feems, was to 
have been married on the day aforefaid; but by the contrivance of 
his intended fathcr-in-law, who never confented to the match, he was 
fent to London. On his return to Scotland, he was robbed and 
itripped of his cloaths, Having put on thofe of the highwayman, 
our Cuswontan was apprehended in his ftead, and charged with his 
crime:, He was however acquitted of a murder, which the former 
offeflor of bis fhabby trappings had been accafed af; yet could not 
cf ape the fate of a vagrant, for he was fecured and imprefied. His 
fublequent adventures till he ottained his difcharge, form the chief 
part of this volume; but they have little curiofity to amufe, and little 
importance to jntereit the mind. Our hero returns to London; hears 
of his dear El'z1, whofe cruel father is by this time (very fortunately 
for love and ail that!) quict in the grave; meets her at Durham; 
sind the tragi-comedy, according to the plot of all thofe things, ends 
in the marriage of the fond couple. ” i 

MiscELLANEOUS. Bed A. 

Art. 21. The Beauties of Goldfmith: or, the moral and fenti- 
mental Treafury of Genius, iszmo. 2s. 6d. Kearfley, 178% 
Thefe Feautses confit of detached fentences, generally fhort ones, 

feleted from the writings of this amiable and unaffected author; 

and are thrown together in a carelefs diforder. We acknowledge 
very freely, that we have not a high opinion of this mode of com- 
pilation (of late become hacknied and difgufiful!) and in the prefeat 
inftance, we think the judgment of the Editor to be, at leaft, proble- 
matical, In general an unequal writer, an obfcure, or an indecent 
one, deferves to be fent into the world in this mutilated ftate, and the 
Editors ought to blot what the Author himfelf thould have omitted; 


but the decent and gentle Goldfmith, whofe language “ — 
, mig 
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ve heard, and virgins told,” deferves a better fate. If we 
Ilways admire his knowledge or extenfive philofophy, we 


might ha 


ot @ i 
Oe benevolence of his heart, and are charmed with the purity of 


i principles, 1f we do not follow with awful reverence the majefty 
of bis reafon, and the dignity of the long, extended period, we at 
eat catch a pleafing fentiment in a natural and unaffccted ityle, — 
0 Goldfmith! how oft have we lamented thy tate (the fare of hap- 


lefs genius ') while fome venal and ignorant Procrutte:, who called 


himfelf of the houfe of Literature, flood over thee, to extend or 
contract thy elegance, till it juft filled the deftined {pace! But never 
had we more reafon to lament it than when we found the fatal 
jpuers divide thy beauties in order co transfrm them inco this motley 
atchework, Peace to thy manes! May thy future Editor poffefs 
fome portion of thy own tafte, that, for once, we may fee thee entire, 
even though it be with all thofe imperfe@ions on thy head, which thy 
Gentle foirit'! till then, farewe'l! e 
Art. 22. Narrative of a Shipwreck on the Ifland of Cape Breton, 
jn a Voyage from Quebec, 1780. By S. W. Prentif:, Eougn of the 
84th Regiment of Foot, 1zmo, 1s. 6d. Richardfon. 1782. 
The voyage which is defcribed in this little volume was under- 
taken in a leaky veffel, and in a fevere feafon, to convey difpatches 
to Sir Henry Clinton. Our Author, with the whole crew, was hhip- 
wrecked, and fuffered hardthips which may appear incredible to thofe 
who know not the extremes of mifery which the human frame is ca- 
pable of fupporting. The meat which was wafhed on fhore furnifhed 
the diflreffed and famifhed crew with a repaft on the fourth day after 
they ‘ had eaten any kind of provifion whatever.’ The refources to 
avoid cold, and fuftain life, amidft this fcene of wretchednefs, almof 
realize the fi€tions of De Foe in his Robinfon Crufoe * ; and probably 
exceed the contrivances of Alexander Selkirk, the genuine hero of 
that admired ftory, The prefent narrative is very interefting. It is 
related with moderation and good fenfe. The Author hath given us 
aitriking example of unfhaken fortitude ; and, at the fame time, hath 
difplayed a fertility of invention, more particularly confpicucus in 


tyrants would not afford thee fufficient time to repent of and Gol y, 


the moit defperate fituations. A proof of his readine{s in adopting 


an expedient truly original, in a very Critical junCture, is furnifhed by 
the following faé&t: When the boat was rendered very leaky, through 


‘the force of the ice, it was found that dry oakum would not oppofe 


the entrance of the water with any faccefs, and they were furnithed 
with no pitch. Our Author then propofed:to his companions, after 
they had filled the crevices with oakum, to pour water on it, which 
foon freezing, through the feverity of the feafon, completely covered 
the leaks with a cake of ice. This indeed was only a temporary ex- 
Pedient ; but it was an expedient that could eafily be repeated, and 
for a time completely anfwered their purpofe. In that almoft frozen 
fea, the ice is with difficulty diffolved ; and it requires, when firmly 
fixed, a violent blow to feparate it. 


@euens 





* Perhaps it is no unfair fuggeftion, that, however romactic this 


celebrated work appears, it may have furuilhed hints to aflift inven- 
in in fome di‘Hculs fituations, Rev. 
The 
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The famous partizan,—the clofeted, confidential friend of Viz, 
count Sackville *, Mor! De Luc, is introdaced in this narratiye. 
but without any credit te his honour or generofity. A poor Indian 
who faved his life, ftill regrets his failure in paying the promifed je. 
ward From aman who hath kept company with * honourable men” 
—- Bur we willfay no more He will be cited at a higher tribunal 
where the claims of a poor Indian will not be defpifed. : y 
Ait. 2:. Genuine Memoirs of the Lives of George and Foes 

Vi cflon, now under Sentence of Death in Newgate.—With their 

Trials at large, at the Old Bailey, July 6, 1782. 8vo, 1435 

Walke;. 

Memciss of thieves, fwindlers, and mailerobbers, are of an infe. 
rior {pecies; but they are not the leaft ufeful. They ought tobe 
‘read to put the honeft and the credulous on their guard againt 
fharpers ard rcgues, of every deicription.—The particulars here 
given, of the villeinous exploits of the two Weftons (famous for 
robbing the Brifto] mail in January 1781) appear to be tolerably ge. 
‘na'ne; ane ei no doub:, the moft tatisfatiory that could be 
cured, at the tifme, to gratify the curiofity of the public.—According 
to his a:count, the gentien.en appear to be firft-rate characters is 
their way 
Art. 24. Humourous Sketches, Satirical Strokes, and Attic Ob. 

fervaiions. B. George Packer, Author of the View of Society and 

Manners, 8.0, 48. Hooper. 

Mr Pa:ker’s Humourcus -ketches have afforded us lefs entertain. 
ment than did the recital cf his adventures, in his View of Socictyt, 
&c. Indeed he has Jet us acwn!— We hope he will, in future, cone 
fine his /atirical firckes, anG attic obfervations, to the Black Lion in 
Roffel tlree’ ; where he may fet the table in a roar; but let him 
break off hts ecqua ntance with the prefs, and betake himfelf to fome 
ujeful employment, which, if fortune favours h m, he may be enabled 
to carry cn vith more repetation ‘han the idle trade of book-making, 
Ait. 25. Memoirs of sir Finical Whimfy and his Lady.  4to, 

1s. 6d Smith. 

Surely the Public are, by this time, tired of Lady W—f—y,—what- 
ever may be the cafe with refpeét to her hufband, or her gailants, 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Art. 26. Firf? Principles of Phtlojophy. For the Ufe of Stu. 
dents. By Joan bruce, A.M. Protetior of Pnilofophy in the Uni- 
verfity of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 1i2mo, °3s. bound 
Cade'l, 1752. 

Thefe elements of a philofophical education were noticed in out 
Review f.r May 1781 ‘They are now given to the Public in a more 
enlarged fosm, and our Readers will be pleafed with the Author s phi- 
lofuphical arrangement for the fludy of nature; viz 

‘ Theoiy—The progrets of the mind in the acquifition of know 
ledge, affords the following theory for the ftudy of nature.—When 
we cb.erve phenomena, and colieét facts, we form a hiflory. Whea 


> 





* See Gencral Burgoyne’s Account of the expedition from Canada 
+ Sec Review for June lait, p. 475+ 
we 
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 difcover the nature and relations of phenomena and of facts, we 
= -eafcience. When we apply the refult of fcience, as rules of 
* rar we prattife arts. Hiftory, fciences, and arts, appeat to be 
jiftribution of nature, arifing equally from the character of the fub- 
a and of our faculties, in acquiring a knowledge of them, 

1 Hiftory of nature. 1. Intelligent beings; 2. Material phenomena, 
_1. Intelligent beings —Deitv—Man. DEITY, exiflence, govern- 
ment.-—Man—his natural hiftory ;— body arranged by—ftruéture— 
rowth and decay—tendencies.——Minp—faculties—progrefs and 
decline—tendencies. slo a 

‘ Civil Hiftory.—Governments, their liberty—Civil laws, rheir 
jatice— Public cconomy, Its utility. — Lirerary Hiito: y-— Arts, Sci- 
ences—their nature, chronology.——F cclefiatiical Hittory—Natyral 
Religion, its morality—Politive [nftitutions, their morajity—Chro- 
ee iarerial phenomena.——Parricuar :-—Animals—ftrufures— 
propagation and nutrition—tendencies. —— Vegetables :—flructure— 
propagation and nutrition—ufes and effects. —— Minerals :—exiernal 
appearances—intriofic qualities—ufes and effe&ts. -— Gr nerari:— 
The Earth, the Syftem of Nature—the general qualities of matter— 
the relative degrees of extenfion and motion.’ 

The hiftories of philofophy have hitherto been the hiftories of fe&s, 
or of detached difcoveries—a better outline is drawn in this little 
work—civil is connected with literary chronology—the fubjeGs of 
civil hiftory, as they have influenced the progreis of knowledge, are 
arranged under the heads of Religion and Government—the fubjedis 
of the hiftory of philofophy are coniidered under the diitin& titles of 
Arts, Sciences, and Sects. RR 

NATURAL HisTory. ° 


Art. 27. A general Synopfs of Birds. By John Latham, 
Vol. f continued. Alfo Vol. I. Partil. 4to. 21. 2s. coloured *, 
White. 17382, 

Of the former Part of Mr. Latham’s Synopfis mention was made in 
the fixty-fifth volume of our Review, page 794. The Part that is 
now publifhed completes the firft volume. In addition to what was 
then faid, we may add, that the ingenious and indefatigable Author 
proceeds with the fame accuracy with which his publication com- 
menced : the engravings, which are more numerous, are equally well 
executed ; and, if all the copies (as we fuppofe they are) be like that 
which is before us, they are exquititely coloured 
Art. 28. Hiffory of Quadrupeds. By Thomas Pennant, Efa. 

gto. 2 Vols. 4:. 168. Boards, Whire. 1-81. 
' The work which this ingenious and {pirited Writer has here offered 
tothe Public is properly an improved edition of his Syxopfs of Qua- 
drupeds, but fo much enlarged by very numerous additions, as to ren- 
der a new title juttly applicable; which, too, as he obferves, will 
tend to prevent confufion whenever thefe works are quoted. Anidea 
may be formed of the new matter with which the prefent publication 
18 enriched, by the lift of perfons to whom the Author returns his ac- 


Gun 








* All the three parts may be had, in 2 volumes, at 1]. iG6s. un- 
Coloured; or 21. 125.-6d. coloured, 
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knowledgments for their communications, Thefe are; Sir Jofep} 
Baoks; Sir Afhton Lever; Jobn Gideon Loten, Efq; late Governo; 
in the Dutch Settlements in India; Mr. Zimmerman, Machemazicg} 
Profeffor at Branfwick; and the celebrated Mr. Pallas, now in the 
fervice of the Emprefs of Raffia. With fuch helps, it is not extraoy. 
dinary that a much more complete lift of quadrupeds has been formed 
than ever before appeared ia our language, or perhaps in avy other, 
The number of fpecies now decribed awounts to 412. 

With refpect to the eafy and natural method followed in this work, 
as it is the fame with that of the Syropfs, nothing further need be {gid 
of it. The account of the manners, ufes, &c. of each animal, an. 
nexed to the defcription, is concife; but, in general, contains the 
moft interefting particulars known concerning them. On the whale, 
much entertainment aod inflru€tion may be derived from this book, 
which, we doubt not, will be confidered by naturalifts as a ftandard 
in its kind, till the bounds of knowledge in this branch are much ex. 
tended by future refearches. — 

A very confiderable number of plates is given ia the work, which 
feem in general to convey faithful and ftriking images of the feveral 


fubjeéts, 
' La w. A 


Art. 29. The Trial of the Hon. Mrs. Catherine Newten, Wile 
of John Newton, Efg; a Daughter of the Right Hon. and Rev, 
Lord Francis Seymour; at the Confiftory Court of Doétors Com. 
mons: on a Libel and Allegations, charging her with the Crime 
of Adultery with Mr. Ifham Baggs, a young Oxonian; Mr. Brett, 
a Player; Thomas Cope *, &c, &c. Containing the whole of the 
Evidence. In Two Parts. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. Etherington, 

* &c, 1782. 

The fentence pronounced by the court was, ‘* That John Newion, 
Efg; fhould be divorced from bed, board, and mutual cohabitation 
with Catherine Newton, his wife.” 

MEDICAL. 

Art. 30. De Morbis quibufdam Commentarii. Auétore Clifton 
Wintringham, Baronetto, M. D. Colleg. Medic. Londinenf. & 
Parifienf, Socio, Societatis Regiz Sodali, & Medico Regio. 8vo, 
4s. boards. Cadell, 1782. 

The refpetable Author of this volume has prefixed to it the fol- 
lowing natice to the Reader. 

‘¢ Commentarios infequentes edendo id tantim voluit auior, ea 
notationes indicare, eafque admonitiones interponere, quibus morbo- 
rum quorundam diltintio, prefagitio, et fanatio, certiores forent; ut 
potc quas zgrotorum Curatio per annos quadraginta, tam urbe Londi- 
nenfi et ejus fuburbanis privatim, quam in valetudinariis militaribul 
peregré appofitas et indubias reddidiffe videatur.” 

Thefe commentaries are drawn yp in the form of aphorifms, not 
arranged in any particular order, only in gene al fo as that thofe re- 
lating to the fame fubje& follow each other, Much defeience is am 
doubtedly due to the learning and long experience of the Avthor; 


a 





* Hercoachman. Her footman, alfo, and a Captain Acland, art 
mamed in the title-page ;—* and divers other perfons.’ 
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vet in many points it can fcarcely be doubted, that both the theory 
and practice of the art are improved fince the date of his obfervations. 
The Boerhaavian doétrines prevail through the whole, and feem 
confiderably to influence the practical conclufions. 
Art. 31. The Works of Fofeph Elfe, Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 

Hofpital, and Member of the Roya) Academy of Surgery of Pari:. 

Containing a Treatife on the Hydrocele, and other Papers on dif. 

ferent Subje&ts in Sargery. To which is added, an Appendix. con- 

taining fome Cafes of the Hydrocele, with a Comparifon of the 
different Methods of treating it by Cauftic and Seton. By George 

Vaux, Surgeon, 8vo, 2:8, 6d. Johnfon, 1782. 

This republication of the works of the late ingenious Mr, Elfe 
will, we doubt not, be acceptable to the friends of that art which he 

ractifed with fo much reputation. As they were noticed by us at 
their firft appearance, itis unneceflary for us to give our Readers any 
further information concerning them. 

The fhore Appendix, by Mr. Vaux, is defigned to thew, from 
aftual experience, the preference due to Mr, Elfe’s method of curing 
the Hydrocele by cauftic, to that by feton, which Mr Pott has re- 
commended. The fuperior advantages of the former are here afferted 
in the moft pofitive manner, and feem confirmed by fome cafes which 


allowed a fair comparifon of the fuccefs of both methods. A 


RELIGIOUS. 

Art. 32. Stridtures on a Pamphlet, entitled, * The State and 
Behaviour of Englifh Catholics from the Reformation to the Year 
1780,” wherein the falfe Infinuations of that Pamphlet in formin 
a doétrinal Union between the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome are refuted; the Proteftant Affuciation vindicated from 
feveral Calumnies thrown upon it in that Work: and an Enquiry 
who were principally concerned in the execrable Riots in June 
1780. 8vo. 2s. Dilly. 1782. 

We have fo fully delivered our fentiments on the principal fubjeés 
difcuffed in this performance, that a repetition of them would be 
judged in every view fuperfluous. Our fentiments are in no rei, ec 


altered; but are rather confirmed by every obfervation we make, and 


from every refle&tion into which we are led, whether political or ec- 
clefiaftical—whether as members of fociety at large, or of the Pro- 
teltant Church in particular. 

There is nothing new nor ftriking in the argumentative or declama- 
tery part of this pamphlet. The Author’s reading hath been partial 
and confined; and his principles appear to be narrowed by a bigoted 


‘education, and fthaded by the prejudices of a darker age. 


Alf that is new in this publication relates to the hiltory of the Pro- 
teflaot Affociation—we are prefented with copious extraéts from the 
Minutes of that Society: its letters, petitions, refolutions, &c. &c. 
In juftice however to the members of the Affociation, we think it fair 
to tranfcribe what our Author hath advanced in anfwer to infinua- 
tions which have been thrown out againft the general band of affo- 
ciators refpeCting the riots in 1780. ‘ After the riots were fupprefled, 
and many perfons who had been concerned in them were ia culicdy, 
and the Proteftant Affociation, who had bees the means of aflembling 


fo large a multitude, had denied the leaf connection with the rioter:, 
and 
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and Government was not in poffeflion of any proof that would eri,;. 
nate the Committee or Affociation; it was determined to arrange the 
names of the London Proteftant Petition in alphabetical order, anq 
print it. A copy of this book I have now before me. It is a hand. 
fome 4to volume, confifting of 289 pages, and each page of three 
columns of names. Had any perfon, who had figned the Petition, 
been amongft the rioters, and brought to trial, he mutt by this means 
have been at once detected: but it is a certain faét, that of 443000, 
who figned the Proteftant Petition, not one was found amongft the 
perfons either tried, executed, or flain: and not one of the perfons 
who were tried or executed were ever at any meeting of the Affocia. 
tion. ‘This is to me a moft fatisfactory proof of their innocence, 
Had they been concerned as a body, it is not poflible that every jn. 


dividual fhould have efcaped. It is fo truly aflonifhing, that it js . 


with difliculty the fact gains credit. But the fa& is certain. The 
Affociation has a multitude of enemies, who have diligently laboured 
to convict them; but hitherto, and for ever, they muft labour in 
vain.....«. But though none were brought to trial, it may be faid, 
yet fome might be flain. None were found among the dead; none 
were ever mifling. The Papifts who were tried, hanged, and found 
among the dead, are a demonflration that they were more concerned 
us rioters than the Proteftant Affociation.’ 

The ingenious Author of the pamphlet on which thefe /ri@ures 


" were written *, often {neers at the members of that Aflociation, as 


perfons wholly illiterate and ignorant, His Anfwerer is evidently 
hurt at fo contemptuous an infinuation, and attempts to retort it by 
a ftroke of irony. ‘ As to your affertion, that ¢4e affociators were not 
qualified to combine ideas; their inferiority to you muft readily be ac- 
knowledged. You and your party can conceive, as an undoubted 
truth, that a piece of bread is an entire man, is a God, is a proper ob- 
je@ of worfhip; and that an old man, that dwells at Rome, has re- 
ceived a commiffion from heaven to deliver to the civil magiftrate to 
be put to death, and to condemn to the torments of hel), all that 
think and practife otherwife. Here is a combination of ideas for 
which the Proteftant Affociators, fuch is the dulnefs of their concep- 
tions, acknowledge an utter incapacity !’ 

The Writer concludes his pamphlet by drawing the main force of 
his arguments together in the form of a quellion; wiz. ‘ Whether 
Papilts can be good fubjects to a Proteitant fiate, and efpecially when 
there is a Popifh pretender to the throne? To the refulution of this 
gueftion the following queries may be propofed. Is not the King of 
Great Brisain, according to the canons of the Council of Trent, a 
heretic, and anathematized ?—May not an anathematized prince, 
when circamftances favour, be rightfully depofed for the intereft of 
the church? Ought not a good Papift to defire the welfare of the 
church, and coniequently the depofition of fuch princes, whenever 
the times will admit ?—And to thefe 1 beg to add—Is it nox altogether 
fitting, that, in a Proicftan: S:ace, men of {uch principles as thefe, 





* For an account of the Srate and Bebaviour of the Engiife Catho- 
lics, fee Review for June 1701, p. 401. 
be 
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{aid under certain reftraints??—What reftraints ?>—Let the Author 

wer thi, @ : 

ee» "A Plain and Short Account of the Nature of Baptifm, 

according to the New Teftament ; with a curfory Remark on Con- 

frmation, and the Lord’s Supper. By Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. 

ate Fellow of Jefus mee} a i and Claffical Tutor ac 
farringtome 12in0. 18. Johnion. 1751. 

i codes tract is divided into three chapters. The firft ftates, 
that ‘ Baptifm, as performed by John the Baptilt, and by the Apodles 
of Jefus Chrit, was the immertion of the whole body ander water.’ 
The 2d, that * it appears highly probable, from a review of the New 
Teftament, and from confidering the natore of the inilitution itfelf, 
that baptifm was not performed upon infants in the days of Carift and 
bis Apoitles.” The arguments made ufe of under thefe heads are 
fuch as have been common to this controverfy ever fince the fubject 
of it hath been made a matter of difpute in the Chriftian church, 
The 3d chapter affects to prove, that ‘ baptifm, at whatever age, and 
in whatever form adminittered, zs aoqv, and always was UNNECES= 
sary and IMPROPER to be prattifed on the offspring of Chriilian pa- 
rents.’ In this more fingular part of the argument our Author fol- 
lows the track of the celebrated Arian, Mr. Emlyn; though he hath 
not thought proper to wi at = pe 0 or even to mention the 
name of his ingenious and worthy predeceflor. 

Mr. Wakefield, according to the cuflom of gentlemen of the laft 
houfe of Reformation, rings changes on CkEDULITY and sUPER-~ 
sTITRON ; BIGUTRY and ENTHUSIASM; IGNORANCE and INSIN- 
CERITY ; IMPOSITION and SLAVERY, and all the cant of thofe who, 
thinking themfelves in full poffeflion of reason and TRUTH, look 
down with fovereign contempt on all who have not arrived to their 
ftandard of affurance, and who number modefty and candour among 
the virtues of the Chriftian, 

‘ I challenge (fays this champion) any man to fhew the inconfift- 
ency of my conclufions with the Scriptures of the New Teftament. 
To them only I make my appeal. Whoever is unable to do this, and 
thall abufe and condemn me, I make no fcruple to call a Foou.’ 

We fhall not undertake to reprefs the ardour of this Wrier (who 
feems to fufpe& that * he may be called indifcreet by fome, conceited 
by others, and profane by many’), nor thall we endeavour to baffle 
the force of his argument by any laboured difcuffions of the fubje&. 
We think the original command, to preach the Gofpel to every crea- 
ture, and the connecting baptifm with faith and repentance, which 
are necefiary, not for one ara of time, or for one clafs of people, 
but for all, and that too to the end of time, a ftrong prefumpticn at 
leaft in favour of the perpetuity and univerfality of this rite. And 
this prefumption, fo far from being contradicted, is confirmed, by the 
other directions refpeting baotifm in the New Teilameni. Mre 
Wakefield may laugh at this odfervation, and, if he p'eaie, may put 
his terrible menace in execution, and callus Foors!!! Jf he does, 
we hope we fhall not be eager to foliow an ex ‘mooie which candour 


and decency will not approve. D O 
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od we will undertake to anfwer all his queries. - 
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S ER MON 


Preached at the Cathedral Church of Hereford, before the Contr. 
butors to the General Infirmary at Hereford, July 3, 178), 8 
A. Rudd, M. A. Prebendary of Hereford, and Matter of the Gran. 
mar-Schoo]l. 8vo. 1s. Hereford, printed. 

This Sermon, publifhed by defire, is ingenious and fenfible. The 
following paflage we infert in the Author’s words: * In examining 
the hiftory of other kingdoms, particularly the ancient, and com. 
paring their eftablifhments and practices with thofe of our own 
and nation, if it be found that there 4¢ more in the former of glory 
and grandeur, it muft yet be allowed, that the later ages of the 
world have cultivated the arts of humanity with fuperior fuccefs, {f 
we attend, for inftance, to the manners and inflitutions of the Ro. 
mans, during the moft profperous condition of the empire; if were. 
view their public buildings and monuments of art, we fhall be ftruck, 
even from the idea that their ruins give us, with the extent of their 
defigns, and the fucce/s with which they were executed, —the remains 
of their archite@ure, however, are calculated only to infpire us with 
notions of their magnificence; Juperd temples, Jumptuous villas, and trie 
umpbal arches, forming the whole of this auguft fcene; no hiftorian 
has mentioned, and no mouldering ruin authorifes us to furmife that 
they had any bou/es of compaffion, where age might repofe or ficknefs 
be relieved.’—The rights of the poor were, he adds, at this feafon, 


totally difregarded.—This leads him to {peak of the happy alteration 


introduced by the mild genius of Chriftianity. The Sermon is well 
fitted to the occafion. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


*.* The pamphlet concerning which P. D. makes enquiry came 
to hand, and will be duly noticed. It waits its turn, in company 
with a crowd of other publications, which have not yet been able wo 
gain admittance. 








+4+ The Reviewers prefent their compliments to the gentleman 
who figns ‘* Your humble Servant and Reader,” and wifh it were in 
their power to give him any information concerning the books after 
which he enquires. They have not yet met with the ** Latin fyftem 
of Philofophy, written by Dagoumer ;” nor do they know that the 
«© Theological Differtations, by Teyler’s Society at Haaricm,” is 
publifhed. 





*.* The Conclufion of Jenyns’s Di/quiftions in our next; toge- 
ther with the dn/wer to the 7th Difguifuion. Alfo Mr.: Scott’s Po- 
etical Works.— Ihe Hittory of the Bible, by a Lady, is under conf- 
deration. 





(> The Remainder of Rouffeau's Conressions, with the Revt 


vies of the Sori; ary Wacker, in our next. ‘lhe former part of 


this ariicie was given in our |:ft Appenpix. 





Erratum in our Laft. 
P.-o, Art. 21, 1.18, del. the words, ‘ as a hind of degradation,’ 
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